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VAN NORDBN * MASON, PRINT. 



TO 

THE CHEVALIER DE FIGANIERE, 

P0BTUGUI8I CONSUL, NEW YOAX, 
AND TBAH8LAT0B OF 

"Les Quatre Age* de la Vie.** 

Dear Sir: 

I haye been a witness to your domestic virtues ; and 
I also know how patriotic has been your course of conduct In 
relation to unhappy Portugal. 

But I will pass orer these and speak of humbler matter. 

I refer to our friendship. I do not forget the time when — 

the world being all before me— you tendered the right hand of 

fellowship. Let this be a token that I do not; and prly con* 

aider me still 

Tours faithfully and obliged, 

CHARLES EDWARDS. 
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THE CAVALIER. 
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A time of trouble takes no note of feeling ; and 
civil war considers the chance of making a tomb 
for kindred, otherwise than by the sword, a blessing. 
Where liberty breathes freely, the spirit of man, 
with its kindling, mounting or depressing fire, 
need fear no foot of bigotry, no rain of persecution. 
Was the period of the Interregnum in England 
a time of honest freedom ? Surely not : the shield, 
which Cromwell Jield up as a brazen serpent, 
became warped in the service of the refoflned 
scholar of Cambridge. Liberty had left the British 
shores a few years before ; she went across* the 
Atlantic with the pilgrim fathers. Has she been 
kindly treated ! Cities, cornfields, and living waters 
are telling of her glory, while they ornament fe^r 
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2 THE CAVALIER 

resting place.. At the time of the commonwealth, 
distorted quotation took the place of the quiet cere- 
mony which the soul requires ; and the prettiest 
part of decent custom, was thought to smack of 
something damnable. Curiosity is always to be 
found where sorrow treads. 

Idlers, gossips, and a creature in the service ot 
the last puritanical parliament, were in the church- 
yard of the village of Steyning, in the County of 
Sussex, England. The fanatic was dressed in a 
buff coat and sad colored hose ; he had a plentiful 
band around his neck ; a high, steeple crowned 
hat upon his head ; while a large tuck sword and 
breast-piece were seen under his cloak. It is 
immaterial to ascertain what name his godfather 
and godmother had given him, for he had desig- 
nated himself, and must be known to the reader 
as Zerobabel ; being spiritual. 

Gilbert Glcnham had once worn the Geneva cloak 
and velvet the scull-cap ; but now, he was called 
a malignant. He was standing at the foot of a 
grave, which was to contain his wife. People may 
be procured to do ill offices towards the living, 
and even to carry out our dead : but fanaticism 
will not take every bribe. The coffin had no 
covering. Gilbert Glenham, once a shepherd in 
the Lord's fold, but now a bankrupt in spirit and 
out of suits with the followers of the protector, 
looked at the narrow house of the departed^: 
" Thou shalt not want the rites which thy ances- 
tors knew ; although it may be a hard task for 
me to say a burial service over thee." He fixed 
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THE CAVALIER. 3 

his glance upon the sky ; while slowly fell the 
big tear of age from him : 

We brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain we can carry nothing out. The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord. 

" Child of a popish creed," said the fanatic, 
disturbingly, " when the woman is going to the 
potter's field, let us have no fringe *of the scarlet 
one. This must only be, what the righteous 
consider it, an act of bare necessity. Thou dost 
tempt a door-keeper in the service of those who 
fill high places, to use a strong arm." 

" Creature of blood as cold as thy cuirass, and 
heart much harder," said the mourner, in the 
fever of his sorrow ; " man of a raven voice : let 
an old being serve his master as pleaseth him 
best — especially at this hour. He would send a 
prayer on the plumes of the ransomed." 

" Let the dead bury their dead," cried the 
roundhead, in a loud and whining voice. " Thou 
shalt not raise the cry of Baal in the land of 
the elect In the name of the committee of 
safety, I draw the sword of Gideon ; and will 
e'en make it the weapon of Peter, if thou dost 
attempt to kiss the Most High through thy temple 
worship." 

" In the name of the terrible God," exclaimed 
one in a tone which sent an echo through the 
aisle of the adjacent church, " in the name of the 
terrible God will I hurl thee to the arms of thy 
own satan, if thou dost move thine eye, thy arm, 
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4 THE CAVALIER. 

lip or hand: until the rites, the holy rites are 
sobbed out o'er a mother's grave." The speaker 
threw aside a horseman's cloak ; held his rapier 
aloft; and cast a look upon the millenist which 
went like an icicle through his corslet. 

The impetuosity of the person was such, that 
a child near the sepulchre was almost forced into 
it; and had not the elder idlers seized hold of 
the screaming boy, he must have been the cause 
of further confusion. 

" Oh, my poor sire !" cried the son. " Do I 
meet thee here. Must the churchyard be the field 
of introduction for a prodigal!" 

" Dost thou," said the parent, " dare to cross 
me; and in this place? Look here, boy: within 
this straightened tenement is one that gave a viper 
birth. One, who died of a broken heart, when she 
nad felt the sting. Curses, a father's curse " 

" Curse me not, father ; curse me not," said 
the young man. 

With outstretched arms the old man muttered, 
" Here, by the side of a dead wife and wounded 
mother, wounded by her own child's sword of wick- 
edness ; here, by her tomb ; here, where the ghosts 
of the good and the bad may be around ; here, 
in the sight of gazing ignorance and brutal force, I 
curse " 

" Father, father — curse me not here ; not by the 
cold form of my own mother; not here, oh, not 
here. My parent's clay should have, at least, a 
quiet burial." 

Here Reuben Glenham lowered his voice, and 
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clinging to his father's sleeve, continued, " let me 
recall to thee what I was in thy sight, before 
manhood brought vice. Thou didst love me then, 
father. Oh, yes " — and here he bent himself to an 
attitude of prayer and threw off his slouched head 
gear, but kept his weapon still poised — " Oh, yes, 
you must, you will do this, for the sake of her 
who may, at this moment, be praying for me. Say 
on, father, say on. No one dare molest a son ; no 
one shall interfere with a sire, a husband thus 
employed. Say on, father, say on." As he doft 
his hat, the long locks of dark hair fell upon 
their wonted resting place; and you might have 
fancied the word "Cavalier" written within the 
flourish of the ringlets. 

The old man's manner was softened. His 
thoughts had again taken up the burial service : 

J heard a voice from Heaven, saying unto me, 
Write, from henceforth blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lard; for they rest from their labors. 

Reuben responded, with all the pathos of young 
enthusiasm, 

Lord have mercy upon us. 

Here the old man rested. 

" Friends," said the cavalier, as he threw money 
near the grave, " in these iron times, the gold of a 
dead king may easily be beaten into spoil. Let 
those who take up the pieces, earn their wages by 
decently covering the remains of my mother. You 
who feel as fathers, must do this without a fee ; 
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and those among you who cannot appreciate the 
sentiment, or remember you are sons, will surely 
work for hire. Even Judas helped to make his 
master's sepulchre for pieces of metal." Here 
Reuben Glenham looked at the Puritan ; who, 
trucking up his sword, turned upon his heel and 
left the churchyard, while he muttered, " Israel 
will set liers in wait round about Gibeah." 

The circumstances which had just transpired, 
chained the attention of the villagers of Steyning ; 
while the departure of Zerobabel somewhat let 
their natural kindness loose. But, they had suf- 
fered from the struggle of the times, so they 
paused and merely looked at the coin; until a 
female, in a plain ruff and simple hood, said, 
" Good neighbors, hearken to your gossip and 
sister villager. Although, for our sakes, kings 
have been scattered and we have become white 
as snow in Salmon, yet we know, those may be 
taken up whom their father and their mother 
forsake. I am now but a widowed dove ; but 
there was a time when I fancied I was covered 
with silver wings and that my feathers were like 
gold. I have seen changes. I have fostered the 
young hart and observed its return and repent- 
ance ; I have nursed the old, and heard the 
contrite cry in the night watch. Ifear not what 
man can do. If the sainted protector were here, 
I would still do an act of charity. Come, good 
wives : we do n't mind sick beds ; let us n»t fear 
putting on the last covering. Come, yeomen, use 
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the spade ,' decently." " Thanks, good matron, 
thanks," said Reuben, " thanks, and may you be 
rewarded elsewhere." 

Oh, woman ! thou mysterious web and com- 
forter of our existence. How healing are all thy 
balms. The summer weeds do lord it o'er thee ; 
and still, thy essence will come when they are 
withered ; if thou art bruised, thy virtues become 
more apparent; — trample upon thee, and thy 
true beauty increases. Star of the wanderer ; 
sunbeam of the quiet home ; the babe for manna 
clings to thy embrace ; the youth with thee in 
shady walks will linger ; man loves to write his 
history from thy kind brow ; age knows no hand 
like thine to smooth his pijlow, no voice so well 
can charm his ache away; thou, gently, through 
thy tears, wilt shroud the dead — while grief to 
others is an April shower. Nor can thy love end 
here ; it mounts to the place of its birth — where 
kindred meet and mothers have their reward. 
Your pardon, gentle reader. 

The villagers filled up the tomb ; and twisted 
osier rods above it. 

" Rest upon my arm, sir," said the son. The 
old man passed by him in silence. At the door 
of his dwelling, a mansion which gave proof of 
the ravage committed by the soldiery wherever 
a vantage-coin or pediment had borne an orna- 
ment, the father stopped. " Boy ; yonder is the 
room I enter. Come not there. The substance is 
gone: I can commune with the shadow." Reuben 
Glenham could not disobey ; and so he made his 
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own way into the library. It was despoiled of its 
best treasures ; and shattered by the fanatics who 
had been billetted upon the property. His own 
miniature used to hang above the family arms, 
which were quaintly carved upon the mantel 
piece. The frame was still there ; the picture 
was destroyed. His mother's chair was in its 
wonted corner : — where was she! He rested his 
cheek upon his hand and looked towards this chair. 
It had been his hiding place and his throne in 
the days of his youth. Here did a parent dispense 
to him the blessed food ; and look upon him, 
what can we say more, with a mother's love. 
Manhood's sorrow, and it is distilled from the 
very root of the heart, came o'er him. In stilly 
weeping he continued ; while the house, from the 
silence within its walls, appeared to feel the want 
of a fawn-like footstep. At length, a groan from 
the adjoining room into which his father had 
retired, caused Reuben to subdue his own grief 
and to rush to the assistance of a sire. The 
ex-clergyman was in a drooping attitude upon a 
couch ; opposite to the portrait of his deceased 
wife. 

If the son had had time for reflection, he might 
have found from a slight circumstance how he had 
gone from his father's esteem ; for his own mini- 
ature was allowed to keep its station and be 
destroyed by the levellers, when the portrait of the 
consort and mother had been safely hidden. The 
latter was the work of Vandyek. In a subdued 
light, there are no pictures which come so fully 
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from the canvass as the paintings by this, master. 
For, besides giving a swelling outline and breadth 
of light and shade, he understood — what few 
artists can or at least do describe and yet it is 
what every one must see — the thousand sunny, 
rainbow, and pearly tones of the flesh. The lady's 
face was sketched in a direct front view. This 
has a commanding effect when ably managed. 
The "profile" and the "three-quarter-face" do 
not completely satisfy the eye of the mind. It 
is only the full breadth of the countenance which 
can rivet the understanding. It seems to say, in 
the words which the king of Judah sent to the 
king of Israel, come, let us see one another in the 
face. The beautiful being's hair was left at a 
modest sweep around the neck. I use a suitable 
simile when I say, it was as a veil of young vines 
around a marble altar. The stomacher bore a 
single pearl of worth ; fit emblem of the heart 
beneath. A pointed lace fringed the corsage ; 
and expanded at the shoulders like an Asiatic fan. 
The left hfffid carried a clasped Psalter; and the 
right held a stem of white lilies, which ran up 
towards the highest angle of the canvass and was 
so nicely managed by the trick and tact of Sir 
Antonio, as to carry off the flood of pale color which 
the painter had spread upon the silken garments. 
When the cavalier stole in, the widower was 
quieted ; and talking to the portraiture, " I shall 
hare no comforter now, Joanna. The night will 
have no star brighter than my bead of sorrow. 
I can have but little pleasure. Thy plants must 
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droop like thee ; thy falcon is already wild. An 
aged creature is always a solitary being. I shall 
have no comforter now, Joanna." 

" Oh, yes, my father," said Reuben Glenham, " I 
will be near ; I will be a consolation and a stay. I 
may have sinned ; I may have wounded a parent 
through my conduct, even to her death ; but the very 
ashes of a mother will gather themselves together, 
to plead for a repentant child. Fancy, sir, that 
my mother whispers, c Tie may yet be a cornfortS 
Look at yon picture, sir. Now give your child, 
your Reuben, one glance. Can you resist her 
smile? Do you riot remember when she " 

" My boy, my own boy " 

The old man hugged the blood of his blood. 
The mingling of their feelings was a fearful thing. 

" Good den, parson Gilbert Glenham. I give 
you joy for the death of your republican wife, 
Mary. But you have company, parson Gilbert 
Glenham. A companion to help off the baked 
meats and to drink the best bottle of sherris, to 
the repose of the woman's tormented soul. I cry 
your pardon, Gilbert Glenham. I am somewhat 
unused to visiters ; and I drink no wine. But I 
give you joy for the death of your fanatical wife 
Joanna, Gilbert Glenham." 

A maniac maiden, with a greyfeound which had 
been her pet in happier days, left the room as 
speedily as she had entered. Reuben, with a cry 
of fearful meaning, rushed after her. Alas, she 
had been well known to Reuben Glenham ! 
Hush, in your ear, reader, before this Reuben 
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Gienham returns: she had been the beauty of 
Bramber Castle, which is hard by the grange 
of the Glenhams. The youth was formerly the 
college companion of her brother. The love of 
young hearts always dwells near the river of 
indiscretion. The civil war came. Her baby — 
but, hush, reader, hush: here comes the sometime 
lover. Without a word, he flung himself by the 
side of Jiis father. He bared his forehead of its 
locks, as if he dared a lightning flash. " Ah, 
youth," said the good master, " the thorns which 
have sprung up o'er that girl's wilderness of life, 
must now be thy crown. Thou hast made a deadly 
enemy of thy collegiate ; caused thy name to be 
a by-word in every hovel ; and brought thy 

mother " Here the cavalier struck his forehead 

with a clenched hand. His whole manner was 
supplication. " What means my son !" " You 
promised, you promised to curse me. Curse me 
now ; and oh, how I do desire that it may kill 
me !" He fell upon the rushes. The father was 
obliged to be the comforter of the son. But, this 
is an every day thing : we may promise our help 
on the Sabbath, and, God knows, we ourselves 
may want the very same assistance on the morrow. 
And now, while insensibility is with the one and 
the fulness of trouble clings to the other, and during 
the time the crazed fair one of Bramber Castle is 
singing a loyal ballad to the deer of the green 
wood, we will give a further illustration of the 
characters. Yet — hark! — let us listen for a 
moment to the maniac's courtier rhyme : 
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" A goblet of wine to a brave cavalier 

A prayer for the cause of the king; 
O Charley shall have the gold point at my ear 

I'll keep for my sweet-heart a ring. 
A hey and a ho through the days of the year, 
To bonny king Charles and a brave cavalier. 

" A banner and plume for a gay cavalier ; 

A tree for the Puritan knaves ; 
A sun beam to kiss off* the white rose's tear ; 

A garland for noblemen's graves. 
Sing hey and sing ho through the days of the year, 
To bonny king Charles and a brave cavalier." 

Listen to the bells around the necks of the 
stags, giving a wild accompaniment to the song. 
Now, the sound goes through the forest 5 and over 
the river Adur, with the murmur of a summer 
insect. The nigbt air begins to sleep upon the 
down of the cygnet. The herald of silence hath 
lighted her lamp ; and the spirits in the stars have 
partaken of her fashion. It is a time for gossiping 
story. 

Sir Steyning Bramber had suffered deeply from 
the tax wrongly entitled " benevolence," which king 
Charles had put upon the gentry. The knight was 
encouraged in his dissatisfaction by a domestic chap- 
lain. The female part of his family had been coldly 
looked upon at court by Henrietta. From these pro- 
vocations, and having but a half thinking head, Sir 
Steyning became a leader under Cromwell. He had 
a son. In any other age, the latter might have been 
toned down and formed into a generous and earnest 
character. But in this time of prejudice he defended 
even the failings in his family; and as he had the 
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thread of the cunning in his path; he became a 
bloody leveller. Truly may I call Roger Bramber 
so ; for, after his father had fallen at the battle 
of Edge Hill, a feeling of revenge caused him to 
be an active instrument in the death of one, who, 
if not a good king, was at least — however para- 
doxical it may appear — any thing but a bad man. 
More of this hereafter. Roger Bramber's sister 
Alice could not be brought to like the dress or the 
conduct of a Puritan ; nor to dislike the courtier 
or the courtier's cause. She admired the embroi- 
dered boot and scarf, the gold chain, the silver 
spur, and the hall of audience. A cavalier was 
her boy-god. Reuben Glenham alone was allowed 
to unhood her hawk ; exercise her greyhound (k 
may be, tie a love knot around Frolic's neck) ; 
and, in fact, move as the only satellite about the 
planet of Bramber. The families of the Brambers 
and Glenhams had been on good terms for years ; 
but the war of the hearth sets" even the parent 
against the son and brings a brother in opposition 
to his cradle companion. In direct opposition to 
the fanaticism of the • father and his son, did the 
love of Alice grow and strengthen. Upon the idea 
of a spetdy marriage: — but we have hinted at 
that before. The cavalier joined the gonfalon of 
Charles at a moment's warning ; and the bitter 
proof was not thought of at that time. The 
knight's daughter looked upon the cause of the 
king as a holy cause; and in order to assist ti|3 
royalists she had taken from in armoire the jewefc 

which had been heir-looms in her fajnjjr She 
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put her lover in possession of them. A trifling 
circumstance happened to show that he had sold 
the treasures. He was branded by Sir §>teyning 
and his son with being a stealer of family valua- 
bles. The proof was of such a kind as to make 
his own parents waver as to his honesty. The 
mental and bodily trials of the beauty of Bramber 
unsettled her reason. 

It may be thought that this is a mere tale of 
fiction. Readers have a right to judge for them- 
selves ; still, one thing is certain: the ruins of the 
Castle of Bramber are yet to be seen. The following 
short extract is from a topographical book : " On 
the north-east side of Bramber Street are the ruins 
of the ancient castle, the only relic of the former 
consequence of this place. History, which is 
remarkably sterile on the subject of this cattle, no 
where records when, or by what means, it was 
reduced to its present condition. Its ruins attest 
that it was once a strong and extensive edifice ; 
but the only remains now to be seen, are a lofty 
piece of what is supposed to have been a gateway, 
and some low fragments of walls on the west side. 
It appears to have completely covered the top of a 
ragged eminence, which commands a fin# view of 
the adjacent country and the sea, and to have 
been surrounded by a triple trench now overgrown 
with trees and bushes. Grose observes that, on 
considering the vast thickness of the remaining 
fragments of walls, and the small effect which time 
and .weather have p*>duced upon it since Hollar's 
view was taken, there is reason to suppose that it 

"'# 
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was demolished by gunpowder, perhaps for the sake 
of the materials." So much, by way of explanation. 

Morn peeps from out the curtains of her rest; 
then, gracefully puts on a robe of light Soaring, 
she looks within the young bird's nest ; and fans 
away the lingering pearls of the evening. And 
now, she smiles adown the hills ; and writes her 
name in silver on the ocean. Anon, she walks 
within the forest and through the vapour of the 
valley. All is bathed in glory and magnificence. 

Reuben managed to overcome the sickness at his 
heart\ and to leave the grange unobserved. A 
favorite with Charles Stuart, he had been sent 
upon a secret embassy to General Monk; carrying 
with him a proof of his being a messenger from the 
son of a slaughtered father. The wary general, 
although satisfied with the young man's power to 
treat, and ready to rely upon his conduct as a diplo- 
; mati6t, referred him, as he had referred others, to 
his relative Morrice of Devonshire.* The commis- 
sioner from the exiled prince, had managed to see 
the grange as he travelled from Scotland to Morrice's 
dwelling place; and he intended not only to cheer 
his father by a hint of Charles's restoration, and 
gain a blessing from his mother, but also, carry his 
Alice to Spain or France. In one of these countries 
they might be married and she appear the Sacha- 
rissa among England's wandering beauties. Reuben 
Glenham had cause to be sad. His mother: she 
was dead. A father had become estranged. Alice 

* Lansdowne ; Clarendon., 
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was— 't is a beautiful expression— a shorn lamb. How 
idle are our dreams of what may be going on across 
the sea ! Who has not felt the truth of this observa- 
tion 1 I would to heaven I had not! Reuben's steps 
were bent towards the castle ; for he thought the 
sound of his voice might bring the distracted one to 
some recollection. " I have long wished to make 
reparation," said the gallant and once gay soldier* 
as he took his way along the hedgerow walk, where 
the violet gave perfume and purple as in the days 
of his summer courtship. " When Rupert's battle cry 
has been loudest, I have prayed to live, that I might 
build up a home for my Alice. I have asked for 
years of life, in order to make my future moments of 
honor and purity outbalance my boyish vices. I 
desire to be a consoler, where I have been a cause of 
sorrow. I have sown the tares ; and the whirlwind 
is come. I did not look that others should have 
battened on such a harvest." 



A hey and a ho through the days of the year t 
To bonny king Charles and a brave cavalier. 



Those who have been familiar with portal, portage, 
and lattice in their young days, will not have to 
call the warder to the tower. They want no 
seneschal. 

The youth was soon in the presence of Alice 
Bramber. Her greyhound murmured as the cavalier 
undid the casement ; and yet it seemed to be more 
with an intention to notify his mistress of an in- 
truder, than for the purpose of raising an alarm. 
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" Ah ! Puritan knave !" cried the bewildered girl, 
" are those your manners ? If my gallant were here, 
you 'd find your way over the rock. Mark me, 
straight-hair : I'll pray out of the prayer book ; and, 
at the altar. There ; pass that sign, if you dare." 
She traced a cross upon the floor with a charred 
stick, which served for her sceptre. The moment her 
lover reached the matting, she said, moving towards 
the door: "If you could kill a monarch and let a 
queen starve at Paris, what may become of a maid 
of honor? Lady of our chamber," here she addressed 
the greyhound, " use your wand upon my train, as 
I ascend the grand staircase. We will say the 
belief in private ; and have the established service, 
in spite of my father and brother ; yes, Mr. Fifth- 
monarchy-man, we '11 most assuredly keep lent." 

As the cavalier stood doubtingly what he should 
do, he heard her voice above him : 

A aun beam to kiee off the white rose'* tear ; 
A garland for noblemen's grave*. 

He knew she was upon the leads of the upper 
battlement ; and he thought it might endanger the 
life of Alice, if he were to follow. The guitar, 
which had been his gift, still hung upon its highly 
wrought nail. He took the instrument. Its wires 
were like the intellects of the owner. Reuben 
Glenham had been used to the gkitara ; and he 
set himself to work upon the cords The sound of 
the tuning brought Alice to the door. 

" Oh, that my Reuben were indeed come from 
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the wars. You are a villain for touching his gift. 
No one has done so since he put the ribbon upon 
it ; the bonny blue ribbon. You think it an em- 
blem of Anti-Christ, do ye !" 

" Alice 5 my poor Alice !" 

" Nay, nay ; you may imitate his voice : you 
have not his cheek. He would have come with 
banner and plume. Put it up, I say ; put it up, or 
I '11 call Sir Steyning — oh, yes, you say right: he 
is dead. Do you think we ought to weep for him, 
Frolic 1 You know, he died fighting against his 
sovreign ! well, that ? s very true, my page, and I 
did love him." 

This mention of her father somewhat softened 
down the strange brightness of her eyes ; and she 
still kept the door ajar. Reuben played the prelude 
to a song which had been a favorite. He then 

» 

paused. 

" Truly, very fair, good man, very fair. I still 
think you, nevertheless, a cheater." Here she 
shook her head as if she wished to express, " You 
know not the words. Come, sir, prove by your 
t»wn voice you are no chamber bird." 

The song might have been the production of the 
courteous and cowardly Waller ; but long, of course, 
before he became so eloquent Perhaps, if he wrote 
it at all (and this is very doubtful) it was composed 
when he was alive to the loss of the rich heiress 
with whom he eloped and who he afterwards 
espoused ; for we know that the heart alive to its 
own woes, is still fond of ideal distress. After the 
minstrel had sung four lines, he looked at Alice. 
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She came within the room; and her greyhound, 
snuffing round the cavalier, rested its head upon 
his knee. " By the holy rood, an' you are no bad 
cuckoo, man. A line or two more, if it so please 
you," said she,' with a curtesy. When he had 
completed four more lines, he again rested. She 
came nearer and placed her arm upon a* large 
carved chair, near to the oriel window of the 
room. 

" A lady should have a seat of state when a 
gallant sings. I pray you, give me the burthen. 
I know you will fail there : for, oh man ! how the 
dark haired boy could play with those words." 
This w he did; and turning quickly in the music, 
he repeated the whole of the first stanza. 

" A ring of gold she gave to me ; 

I hung a braid above her heart ; 
My wine was tears upon the sea ; 

She wrote me word, * 'twas death to part :' • 
T was death indeed ! for willows wave 

Above her home within the vale ; 
My native isle is now a grave j 

My Mary is a primrose pale ; 
A nightingale pours out her woes, 
Where our song danced around the rose." 

" This is not kind of you," murmured Alice, 
while the lotus of departed days was struggling 
to rise above the flood. " You ought not to have 
put me in mind of Reuben Glenham. This is 
not kind of you." 

As quick as possible the second part was at- 
tempted : 
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" I sought once more the hawthorn glade ; 

A flood of joy upon me came ; 
I brought a gem to deck the braid ; 

I kist her ring ; I spoke her name : 
My mother's cheek took sorrow's dew ; 

My sister's voice had mourner's wail — 
To find the woe my footsteps flew : 

My Mary was a primrose pale. 
A nightingale poured out her woes, 
Where our song danced around the rose." 

She writhed within her resting place. " I do 
not think he has acted kindly. You are in error, 
minstrel : it was her baby that was in the tomb. 
And again, the maiden's name was not Mary. 
No matter, you know sir, no matter : for the 
rhymster's scimetar is often sharpened by an 
error." 

Reuben had to make an effort ; but he did 
accomplish the remaining stanza : 

" I keep the ring : but not in sight ; 

The braid of hair — is in the tomb ; 
While echo takes her name at night, 

And charms it to the woods in gloom. 
My home is changed ; no friend have I ; 

My bark hath not a sunny sail ; 
A shipwrecked soul thus helps a sigh : 

' My Mary is a primrose pale ; 
A nightingale pours out her woes, 
Where our song danced around the rose.' " 

The crazed beauty had covered her face with 
her hands. When the burthen was finishing, she 
gave way to a most ungovernable gush of sorrow ; 
and wailed aloud. Ere the royalist could take 
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advantage of the favorable change, his arms were 
pinioned, and his hands cuffed with a cord. Zero- 
babel, who was now dressed in a red coat and had 
on a steep cap surmounted by a small feather, 
assisted two of the followers of Roger Bramber in 
this work. And, Roger Bramber overlooked the 
action. His dress was almost, as plain as that 
worn by his soldiers ; the only difference being a 
slender line of lace upon his shoulder belt and a 
sash. * v 

At the time the cavalier appeared at his 
mother's funeral, the brother of Alice was with his 
regiment at Chichester. He had marched to that 
city immediately after what is called the conspiracy 
of the royalists had been quelled at Portsmouth. 
Chichester is but a night's ride* from Bramber. 
Zerobabel was ,almost the only person, save Alice, 
living at BraMiber Castle. Nor was he eager to 
have any further part of the family there. He 
was a being who could live like himself in a period 
of misrule only. Not satisfied with the best of 
every comfort, while he was quartered upon the 
domain of Bramber as the especial servant of the 
dominant party and agent of the present possessor, 
he had managed to open the chests in the plate 
room; and whatever valuables had not been 
melted down for public money, were secretly 
conveyed to the honest man's dwelling in the 
adjoining village of Steyning. This worthy was 
a calculator j and, 'rather than run the chance of 
detection from a change of power or by the return 
of the young master, he had distributed gunpowder 
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along the vaults and about the inner walls — for 
the castle was, of course, well stored with ammu- 
nition. Although Zerobabel did not wish for the 
return of Roger Bramber, yet he knew the hatred 
he had for Reuben Glenham, and he determined 
to give information of the cavalier. He thought, 
too, that if the owner should look into the strong 
room, the old story of Reuben's having taken the 
jewels would help him to fix the present theft 
upon the royalist. And, again, the trouble of the 
times was such, that a man of Roger Bramber's 
activity would not submit to remain long at the 
castle, 

" Now, wandering, gilded snake," -cried Bramber, 
" now I can scotch you. A brother's vengeance is 
full ; and ready for an overflow. A few months 
ago and I would have giveii you a soldier's 
chance " \ 



A goblet of wine to a brave cavalier ; 
A prayer for the cause of the king— 



" Hear you that, you once friend. I marvel you 
do not sink to the earth, as a rifled, useless, poi- 
sonous tree falls before a hatchet." 

" It is too late for explanation," said Reuben. 
" I know and I feel it to be too late. Still, give 
me the chance of seeing my father; for he suffers 
sufficiently. My strange departure will turn his 
aged brain. I pledge my honAr, the honor, Roger 
Bramber, of a soldier, that I will return, yea, 
defenceless. I promise, in that case, to bow to 
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the order of your committee ; — I even will let a 
college companion be my executioner." 

" Honor, say you ! It is the word of every 
villain. J T was written upon all the standards, in 
your idol's army. It was never in the heart of 
a libertine cavalier." 

" It is useless, I know it is useless, to argue with 
one who has wrongs to right by violence. If a 
few weeks more could have gone by, my conduct 
would have proved my power of reparation — my 
desire for it." 

"Ay," retorted the other, "you think your 
reveller in Spain will see a star-chamber again 
in England. Do you fancy that liberty died with 
the holy Cromwell 1 Does your lewd master, fit 
owner of such a loose lurcher, believe the godly 
sleep, because the son Richard may be a dull 
eagle. Or, that the wary Monk can dig up the 
crown with his sword and give monarchy a resur- 
rection ! Exit tyrannu8 y regum vltimus* At 
any rate, the spy and the seducer shall not have 
respite sufficient to allow of his marking the 
upshot." 

" You were best," rejoined the cavalier, " let 
the mind suffer by the hell of this world ; and 
not allow your soul to be stained with an addi- 
tional responsibility. My death can do you no 
good." 

"You are a liar. I have wished for it; prayed 
for it ; nor should I have been satisfied, if my own 

* Hume. 
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hand or my own orders had not caused it. I've 
sought for you where a two-fold sword was in our 
hands and vengeance was executed upon the hea- 
then : a coward is never to be found, save in the 
path where his slimy way has before appeared." 

" I came not here," said Reuben, " to enjoy 
a sight of desolation. In a bitter spirit did I 
come " 

The Puritan agent here entered the apartment, 
and leaning familiarly upon his chieftain's shoul- 
der, communicated what he had to say with a 
troubled brow and in a whisper. Roger Bramber 
frowned at the man's presumption, while he 
seemed startled by his information. 

" I believe," said Reuben Glenham, " I can 
guess at the purport of that fellow's message. 
General Monk must be on his march from the 
north. Perhaps it would not be in my power to 
gain a pardon for you ; but my claims upon an 
exile are something. I might open a \path of 
safety, if I were allowed to depart. You will 
not receive my parole of honor, but I can truly 
say, I have demands upon the prince : who must 
and will, — nay, frown not, sir, — must and will be 
king of this land— demands, which could be satis- 
fied best in the obtaining protection for you and 
yours. I may have helped to make a shattered 
hearth ; I have trodden out the brightest spark ; 
and yet, believe me, I can explain away much of 
the cloud." 

" Explain ! the mad cry of a sister would 
prove you false. Every stable groom calls himself 
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a rulers friend. It is the curse of kings to have 
€0 many gentle cousins." 

" Your minions have disarmed me," said the 
cavalier ; " and you have your pistols and sword. 
Let these men take off this disgraceful cord. I 
can guess the meaning of that sneer : — I care 
not how soon it is elsewhere applied. If I be 
unshackled and in case these men should be 
placed out of hearing, I will prove I hold the 
key to Charles Stuart's bosom." 

"I fear you not," said the brother, doggedly; 
" and as I want no holocaust here, nor desire to 
make this the gate of the city — provided time 
and circumstances will allow it to be otherwise — 
you shall e'en have a prisoner's license. A con- 
fession like yours may be of service." 

After Roger Bramber had satisfied himself that 
the bandoliers, slung across the soldiers, were in 
order, and the muskets charged, he gave a sign 
for the unbinding of the cavalier. The men were 
then desired to "watch and pray" at the outer door; 
which they promised to do, by saying, " they were 
always awake to the binding of kings with chains 
and their nobles with fetters of iron." 

The heir of Bramber and the clergyman's son 
had a cleared room. For Alice rushed out when 
the soldiers and her brother burst into the apart- 
ment ; and Zerobabel retired after he had delivered 
his important news. But, the deranged girl has 
opened the lattice: 
' "Ah ha! so you are caught, Mr. Freethinker! 
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I told you so. I knew you were not my Reuben* 
Shall I tell you what they'll do to you, man? 

A tree for the Puritan knave—" 

And then, closing the casement, she laughed, aa 
only? a! maniac tan; while the snatches of her 
song, heard isom a distance immediately after- 
wards, proved she was taking the circuit of the 
towers. 

"What reparation can you tender for the 
wreck of this rich argosy? But she shall not be 
a living shame to my line any longer. Her woes 
in this tabernacle of earth will soon be over." 

" What mean you, Roger Bramber ! To what 
would your vexed soul lead you?" 

"My conduct," replied the leveller, "is no 
subject for your scrutiny. My agent will give the 
answer at the proper time. I '11 pay him for 
his labor, by giving him a place in the van; 
your accomplished animal, a cavalier, can thrust 
well and cut deep." 

Reuben Glenham hastily rejoined, " You cannot, 
oh, no, you cannot be so devoid of a brother's 
sense of duty as to think of harming poor Alice. 
Let me implore of you — " 

" The swine was destroyed when the demon 
had taken possession of it. I do as I please 
with my own family in my own home. If I had 
used the power before, a sfeter could have been 
saved* Come, sir ; you haVe asked for my private 
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ear* I am no confessor, bear in mind I have 
not liked the calling since tout would-be-martyr 
gave his soul into the keeping of a clergyman." 

Reuben Glenham fixed his eyes upon Roger 
Bramber; and kept a steady glance for almost a 
minute's space. " You were too near the scaffold 
on that day. Mark how I emphasize the words, 
too near." 

" You know not, but that I was commanding 
my company." 

" I know you were too near the scaffold. On 
that fatal day, I was allowed to mingle in the 
# train of Colonel Tomlinson. I was so completely 
a spectator as to hear the mysterious word 
'Remember.' I saw the order of St. George 
placed' in the hands of the good Juxon. Nay, 
do you stand in fearful doubt : — look here, Roger 
Bramber !" 

The cavalier took from the folds of his vest, 
the very jewelled badge which the monarch had 
worn. " Do you start !" continued Reuben. " I 
saw the proud blood of Britain's king fly from its 
living fountain and set its mark upon this unsul- 
lied order. Look at the gouts of crimson upon 
the ribbon, Roger Bramber." 

" Every honest man gave his voice in sanction 
of the deed ; and I joined the cry." 

"You did more, on that day: by acting as 
the assistant of a butcher. If you had not worn 
the seal ring which had impressed every letter 
sent to me in our days of friendship, or, in case 
the sun had not come forth to kiss a dead king's 
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lip, and in doing so looked through the diamond 
and lighted up your crest, this action might have 
died with you: — < Roger Bramher, you helped the 
low devil, Joyce: Roger Bramber was ike man 
who, in a visor of a suitable color, held up a 
bloody trophy for the weeping eyes of millions." 

" A thunderbolt !" cried Bramber, as he covered 
his forehead and staggered back. ■ 

A voice of agony was also heard from a distant 
part of the castle. It came from Alice. 

" Roger Bramber," roared Reuben, ** as you 
have a man's form and ought to .possess a bro- 
ther's heart : tell me, what is the meaning of that* 
shriek V> 

" 'T is but the cry of the power of satan ; the 
demon of your own raising." 

" Let me pass, Roger Bramber ; let me pass. 
I, myself, could submit to brutality ; but that 
girl's scream is like the wail of the last trumpet. 
Again it sounds. Let me pass, Roger Bram- 
ber — " • 

" He who knows so fearful a Secret bf my 
history, shall only have the chance of telling it in 
another world." 

He moved towards the casement, in order to 
oppose the cavalier at that quarter ; and prepared 
to cock his pistols. In an instant, the royalist 
clutched him. The soldiers on the outside of the 
door were discoursing a psalm. Bramber could 
not make use of his firearms. In his fury, he got 
Reuben's wrist in ins mouth. Alice's cries con- 
tinued. Desperation was added to good feeling. 
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The cavalier used his strength ;— hia stained and 
torn raffle shewed the laceration of the tendons. 

r Another cry. He hurled his antagonist from the 
window. He sprung up to the fastening ; and 
the very moment he had cleared the curve of the 

. oriel, Bramber fired, and shouted out to his men, 
" To the sacrifice, ye priests ; to your ranks, ye 
Israelites." The Ming of the shattered glass 
added .to* the confusion. 

. The royalist followed in the direction from 

whence the streams came. These brought him 

to the outer vallium, near to one of the entrances 

4 « of the cellars. Alice was upon the ground and 

' in her last struggle. The parliament's villain saw 

the lover approaching. With a malicious grin, 

he displayed the weapon which had wounded a 

woman — a poor, crazed woman ; while in his left 

hand he carried a lighted petard. As he retreated 

into the vaults, he said, "the stones shall cry out 

of' the walls, and the beams out of the timbers 

. shall answer it" Alice knew her dark-haired 

boy. The Cord of life was dividing. "Reuben, 

Reuben Glenham, I forgive you. God will forgive 

,you ; — our child, Reuben : it is buried under the 

jbower you raised for me. Let me sleep by the 
side of my baby. I forgive you, Reuben — God 
will forgive you." The cord of life was severed. 
The cavalier was now the deranged one. With 
a voice of utter misery, he rushed from the body ; 
and, with the wildering swiftness of a deer leaving 
the blood hounds, he leaped over the rocks. He 
made his way through the church yard. He 
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passed his mother's grave ; and his bosom's lord 
almost choaked him. He rushed on ; nor did he 
stop until he came to the river Adur. He knelt 
upon a sloping bank, which stooped above the 
deepest gully of the stream. He held the dead 
sovereign's jewelled badge aloft. " Martyr, in 
whose cause I fought and bled ; saint, upon a 
throne among the cherubim, gain thou a pardon 
for this thy earthly servant's last terrible act. 
Mother in heaven, be not a watch upon thy 
child's conduct at this hour." A shriek escaped 
him, as something touched his arm ; for the sub- 
stance, whatever it was, had approached without • 
a sound. It was the greyhound. The creature 
trembled ; looked up ; and gave a cry which 
shewed that speech is not always wanted. This 
trifling circumstance spurred the bewildered youth 
to his purpose. He plunged into the stream, with 
the order of St. George within his grasp. The 
moment he did so, a flame appeared to play upon 
V, the river; while the petals of flowers and the 
* "* .leaves from the trees were strangely scattered. 
Zerobabel had fired the train. The ground trem- 
bwof as the walls of the castle fell ; and the shock 
was sufficient to loosen the edge of the river. 
The bank from whence the royalist had thrown 
himself, caved in and kept the body down. The 
breath of life from the man joined company with 
the bubbles of the sunken herbage; and when 
they rose to the surface, there was no difference 
between them. 



NOTE. 



The following memoranda, by way of illustration, may not 
be thought uninteresting. In the Mercurius Rusticut, a 
kind of newspaper of the times, is a most excellent account 
of the siege of Wardour Castle, and which place was so 
admirably defended by Blanche, Lady Arundel. From this, 
we can judge how the levellers destroyed property : " There 
was in the castle, amongst many rich ones, one extraordinary 
chimney piece, valued at 2,0002. ; this they utterly defaced, 
and beat down all the carved works thereof with pole axes. 
There were likewise tare pictures, the work of the most 
curious pencils that were known to these latter times of the 
world, and such that Apelles himself (had he been alive) 
need not blush to own for his. These in a wild fury they 
break and tear to pieces." — " in triumph they bring five cart- 
loads of rich hanging and furniture thro 1 Shaftesbury; and 
since that, contrary to their promise and faith, Ac., they 
plundered the castle. Without they burnt all the out houses ; 
they pulled up the pales of two parks, the one of red deer 
the other of fallow ; what they did not kill they let loose 
to the world for the next taker. In the parks they burnt 
3 tenements and two lodges ; they cut down all the trees 
about the house and grounds. Oaks and elms, such as 
but few places could boast of the like, these they sold % 
fourpence, sixpence or twelvepence a-piece. The fruit trees 
they pluck up by the roots," &c. " Nay that which escaped 
destruction in the Deluge cannot^scape the hands of these 
children of the Apollyon the Destroyer. They dig up the 
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beads of twelve great ponds, some of five or six acres 
a-piece, and destroy all the fish. They sell carp of two foot 
long for twopence and threepence: they sent out the fish 
by cart-toads, so that the country could not spend them," 
Ac. Ac 

As to Cromwell's course of life, Sir Philip Warwick says : 
" The first years of Cromwell's manhood were spent in a 
dissolute course of life, in good-fellowship and gaming, 
which afterwards he seemed very sensible oi, and very 
sorry for ; and as if it had been a good spirit that had 
guided him therein, he used a good method upon his con- 
version, for he declared that he was ready to make restitution 
unto any man who would accuse him, or whom he could 
accuse himself to have wronged." Richard Cromwell is 
said to have fallen at the feet of his rather, to beg the life 
of Charles the First. Provost Baillie, who was in London 
at the time of Oliver's death, says : " The protector en- 
deavoured to settle all his family, but was prevented by 
death before he could make a testament. He had supplied 
the blank with his son Richard's name; and scarce with 
his mouth could he declare that much of his will." "Monk," 
says Sir Philip Warwick, "was a man of deep thoughts 
and of few words, and what he wanted in elocution he had 
in judgment ; and he had a natural secresy in him, preva- 
lent upon all these qualifications of a soldier, which made 
him so fit an instrument in the hands of Divine Providence 
to work his majesty's restoration. Hence he carried it all 
so closely that I believe no man, to this day, can positively 
say, that he designed any more than the general quiet of the 
land." 

There is a beautiful anecdote of 'Henrietta Maria, the 
wife of Charles the First, in Sir William Waller's Recollec- 
tions; but it would occupy too much space. As to her 
distress after the king's execution, it appears that she and 
her infant daughter were obliged to lay in bed in their room 
at the palace in the Louvre in Paris, as they could not get 
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wood to make their fire with. The celebrated Omer Talon, 
in hii memoirs, says, " Le Mercredi, 13 Janvier, 1643. La 
Heine d 'Angleterre logee dans le Louvre, et reduite a la 
demiere extremite, demande secoura au Parlement de Paris, 
$ui lui ordonna 2000 livres pour sa subsistence." " Charlea 
the First's widow made a clandestine marriage with her 
chevalier d'honneur, Lord St Albans, who treated her ex* 
tremely ill, so that whilst she had not a faggot to warm 
herself with, he had in his apartment a good fire, and a 
sumptuous table. He never gave the queen a kind word, 
and when she spoke to him, he used to say, ' Que me veut 
cette femme ?' " — Madame de Bavier&s Letters. 

I believe it is not known who was the person that held 
up the king's, head on the scaffold ; but Lieutenant Colonel 
Joyce was the executioner. Lilly, in the History of his Life 
and Times, says, "The next Sunday after Charles the First 
was beheaded, Robert Spavin, secretary to Oliver Cromwell, 
invited himself to dine with me, and brought Anthony Pierson, 
and qeveral others, along with him to dinner; and that the 
principal discourse at dinner was only, who it was that 
beheaded the king? One said it was the common hang- 
man ; another, Hugh Peters ; others also were nominated, 
but none concluded. Robert Spavin, so soon as dinner was 
done, took me by the hand, and carried roe to the south 
window. ( These are all mistaken,' said he ; ' they have 
not named the man that did the fact. It was Lieutenant 
Colonel Joyce. I was in the room when he fitted himself for 
the work, stood behind him when he did it, when done went 
in again with him. There is no man knows this but my 
master Cromwell, Commissary Ireton, and myself.' " 

With regard to the order of St. George : " While preparing 
himself for the block, Juxon called out to him — "There is 
but one stage more, sir, which, though turbulent and trou- 
blesome, is short. It will soon carry you a great way, from 
earth to heaven; where you will find, to your great joy, 
the prize to which you hasten, a crown of glory." "I go»" 
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answered the king, "from a. corruptible to an incorruptible 
crown, where do disturbances con tale place." " You ex- 
change," rejoined tho bishop, " a temporal for an eternal 
crown. A good exchange 1" Charles threw off hit clonk, 
mid delivered his 'Garrgc to the biahop, pronooGcing empha- 
tically the word Remtmbtrt Having then laid his neck on 
the block, and stretched forth hie haudu u a signal, one of 
the executioner!, who was masked, severed, at one blow, hie 
head from his body. The other, who wore me same disguise, 
held up the bead, streaming with Mood, and exclaimed, 
"Thin is the head of a traitor!" — Vhnrlalte Sauih. 



TECUMSEH.' 



The chain of the winter was locked on lie hill ; 

The pall of the autumn hung loose o'er the 
trees; 
The mocking bird, trembling, neglected the rill; 

The silk of the seed was away on the breeze ;— ' 
The bow of God's thunder was turned to the 
earth, 

And flung a bright arrow along the blue height ; 
Which, pausing midway, where the eug^ had birth, 

Displayed, through the halo, a spectre of light : 



The shade of Tecwmaeh ! dark, gloomy, sublime, 

The phantom appeared— like a hemlock in pride ; 
The storm of the spirit had gone before time, 

And left on the forehead ai 
No weapon of war on hja an 

No mark of red conquest su 
His crownlet, dispersed, as a i 

His robe mingled strangely 
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He turned to the east ; to the south ; to the west : 

Then — raised his right arm with the slowness 
of thought ; 
While through the savannah and o'er the rock's 
'• breast, 

Came war cry and strife as when Indians fought. 
The light of the mind in the warrior's eye, 

Gave terrible grief to the warrior's face, 
As he sent forth his wad to the points of the sky, * 

And raised a lament o'er the land of his race. 



iv. " *' 



" Oh, home of our fathers ! broad land of my birth ! 

While forests have tottered that flowers might come, 
While knive* of the white man have carved out 
the earth, 

And gold of the white man hath gained him a 
home: 
Tell me — where is the log of the council alight? 

I see not the beacon o'er prairie afar ! 
Where now are the strong of the hunt and the fight, 

Who wanted no guide save a stream or a star ? 



v. 



"Ah, land of our fathers! yon meteor flies, 
Where I roamed in freedom, and falls for a sign 
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While mutterings oat of Niagara rise, 
To tell, mid his weeping, the fate of our line. 

Mannitto of waters ! thou voice for the land ! 
Thine answer comes well in that one awful word : 

Eternity I ay, 't was Eternity's hand 
That swept off our race as thy waters are stirred. 



VI. 



" But — willow and vine in their beauty may wave, 

Although the wood monarch be struck to his fall ; 
The corn will shoot up o'er a warrior's grave ; 

The butterfly live on the moss-covered wall. 
The deer may be killed, yet the' fawn be alive ; 

The swan lose a plume and regain it once more ; 
The young creep for food where the brave cannot 
strive ; 

The sea leave a pearl where the bark is ashore : 



VII. 



" Where then is the maid with a fire fly beam, 

And cheek where a prison was found for the rose ; 
Whose life was the course of a stag-loving stream — 

The sun of our pleasures and charm to our woes? 
The boy, whose best song was the whoop of his 
sire ? 

The mother — ye elements brush off the tear — 
The mother, whose heart of unquenchable Are, 

Grave life to the wigwam and 4topfe to the seer ? 



s 
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VIII. 

"A wail of the dove in the valley I hear: 

The wail of the widow is just such a cry I 
I see the shrub bend like a treacherous spear: 

So striplings are bent e'er they ignobly die ! 
The pride of the cotton tree falleth as snow : 

O beautiful virgins, so went ye from earth ! 
Behemoth of waters ! I list to your woe : 

Eternity walked (Per the place of their birth. 



IX. 



" When the foot of the white man came first on 
the ground, 

He told us he hungered : we gave him our food. 
He cried, he was thirsty : the water was found 5 — 

Was weary : we spread our best robe in the 
wood. 
The snake is but dull in his hunger and chill, 

And feeble and harmless and crouching to live ; 
But, warm him to vigour, ay, then he will kill: 

The white stung the red hand so open to give. 2 



x. 



The white said he came in the spirit of peace, 
To blazon the maple and garner the corn i 

His sword was the sickle ; no bark did he pierce ; 
No hymn to the harvest on echo was borne. 



1 
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Blood, blood in the cup of the flower was caught ; 

The plant of our hope withered under his frown ; 
The milk of the heart was the liquid he sought ; 

The ripe fruit of age was the fruit he cut down. 



XI. 



" 'T is well for ye sachems, who hemmed me around, 
When he of the white horse came on like a 
wave, 3 
'T is well that your forms only cumber the ground, 
Where he who now wails found the bloodiest 
grave. 
Though naught save the long grass preserveth your 
bones, 4 
Though sunbeams alone give a warmtK to your 
clay ; 
Though winds in our birth places take up your 
moans ; 4 
And buffaloe, terrified, hurry away: 



xit. 



" Ye see not the star of our destiny sink ; 

Ye hear not the dog for his dead hunter cry; 
Ye mark no red bastard, mimosa-like, shrink ; 

Nor see the canoe from our native shore fly. 
Ye heed not the terrible breath of our God, 

Rush up to the hills where our remnant has 
flown $■ 
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Ye see not the clouds of his wrath form a rod : 
Nor feel how the spirit of vengeance can moon. 



XIII. 



" No more, O ye sachems, no more will ye go 
To the shade of the elm when the summer is 
young, 
Where winds in the top branch had musical flow 

And birds in the foliage gratefully sung ; 
No more shall ye there tell of Miqoun the good, 6 
How oft the heart's tenderest wound he could 
bind; 
And cause us to own, as we roamed through the 
wood, 
How a*white man for once could be grateful and 
kind. 



XIV. 



" No more shall ye, scions of liberty's stem, 

Leave trace of the mocasin under the lake, 
Where ye dived for the shell, which appeared as 
a gem 
Appears in the sky when the moon' is awake. 
As bees hide in blossoms, no more will ye rest 

In your fathers' canoes when the twilight appears, 
Where water fowl traced a bright path with its 
breast, 
While otters were chased 'mid the rushing of 
spears. 
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XV. 



" No more, oh, no more, shall the red man arise ; 

He passeth away as a night-pacing cloud. 
The morn shall not view him; and only the skies, 

Will weep o'er the turf which springs up for his 
shroud. 
Oh, God of the Indian ! thankful am I, 

Tecumseh is free from the shackles of earth. 
Hide — hide me, majestical robes as ye fly : — 

The locusts are thick o'er the land of my birth? 



XVI. 



The hell of the storm when the ancient flood came, 
Arose once again, and around the shade flew ; 

While heaven's artillery pealed forth in flame ; 
And mist hung o'er earth as a palsying dew. 

Hill answered to hill as th' thunder walked rounds- 
Till once more was heard old Niagara's flow. 

Then — sounds fluttered off from the winter-struck 
ground, 
And silence came down on the wings of the 
snow. 



B* 
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i We have often to regret, that the talented of our own 
race do not cause the secrets and actions of their lives to 
be given to the world. But the apathy we show in regard 
to the conduct of the red man, is remarkable. We are 
naturally alive to stirring incident and romantic circumstance. 
Now. these are to be found allied to the Indian character; 
and more so, perhaps, than to any other nation. And yet 
their deeds are passing away with the soldier of the last 
century; and, in a few years, even their graves will be 
unknown. I had once thought of collecting together all the 
authentic anecdotes which are extant relating to Tecumieh. 
Such matter would certainly be interesting. Justice has 
never been done to his character; and I am satisfied he 
was, in every respect, a man of greater mind than either 
American or Briton has owned. My time is too much em- 
ployed to allow of my taking up my original plan. Perhaps 
the eye of some enthusiast may be arrested by this note ; 
and his mind be turned to a memoir of Tecumseh. I wish 
it may be so : for pleasure and, surely, profit would follow. 

ft " Brothers : When the white men first set foot on our 
grounds, they were hungry. They had no place on which 
to spread their blankets, or to kindle their fires. They were 
feeble. They could do nothing for themselves. Our fathers 
commisserated their distress, and shared freely with them 
whatever the Great Spirit had given to his red children. 
They gave them food when hungry, medicine when sick, 
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spread skins for them to sleep on, and gave them grounds, 
that they might hunt and raise corn. Brothers : the white • 
people are like poisonous strpents : when chilled, they are 
feeble and harmless ; hut invigorate them with warmth, and 
they sting their benefactors to death. The white people 
came among us feeble; and now we have made them strong. 
They wish to kill us, or drive us back, as they would 
wolves and panthers. Brothers: The white men are not 
friends to the Indians. At first, they only asked for land 
sufficient for a wigwam ; now, nothing will satisfy them 
but the whole of our hunting grounds, from the rising to 
the setting sun. Brothers ; The whites want more than 
our hunting* grounds ; they wish to kill our warriors ; they 
would even kill our old men, women and little ones." 

[Extract from an Oration by Tccttmsek, 

r 

3 Colonel Richard M. Johnson, who has the credit of 
having killed Tecumseh at the battle of the Thames. Colonel 
Johnson rode a white horse. It may be as well to give an 
account of the recountre. 

" The Americans were now masters of Lake Erie ; but 
their territory was still in the possession of General Proctor. 
The next movement was against the British and Indians 
at Detroit, and at Maiden. Four thousand Kentuckians, 
with the Governor at their head, arrived at General Hani-' 
son's camp ; and, with the co-operation of the fleet, it was 
determined to proceed at once to Maiden, while Colonel 
Johnson was ordered to proceed to Detroit. On the 27th, 
the troops were received on board, and on the same day 
reached a point below Maiden, which had been evacuated 
by the British general, Proctor, who, with the Indians under 
Tecumseh, had retreated along the river Thames. On the 
2d of October, the Americans marched with three thousand 
five hundred men in pursuit of General Proctor, and the 
first day proceeded twenty six miles. On the 4th, they were 
detained by an attack from a large body of Indians, who 
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were dispersed, and two thousand stands of arms captured ; 
the day following they reached the place where the enemy 
had encamped. Colonel Johnson went forward to recon- 
noitre, and found the British drawn up in battle array; 
their right wing consisting of the Indians under Tecumseh, 
who were posted in a swamp. The Americans were 
formed in two lines, with cavalry in the front opposed to 
the savages. • • 

" Upon the left, the action was begun by Tecumseh with 
great fury; and Colonel Johnson, who commanded on that 
flank, received a galling fire. The combat now raged with 
unusual violence; the Indians, to the amount of thirteen 
hundred, seemed determined to maintain their ground to 
the last, ' and the terrible voice of Tecumseh could he dis- 
tinctly heard, encouraging his warriors, who fought around 
their gallant chief with determined courage. An incident 
soon occurred which decided the contest : Colonel Johnson 
. rushed forward towards the spot where the Indians, clus- 
tering about their undaunted leader, contended with the 
utmost fury, and found himself in the midst of them, while 
a hundred rifles were aimed at him. The Colonel, being 
mounted on an elegant white horse, was a very conspicu- 
ous object ; and his holsters, clothes, and accoutrements 
were pierced with bullets ; himself having received five 
wounds, and his horse nine. At the instant his horse was 
about to sink under him, the daring Kentuckian, covered 
with blood from his wounds, was discovered by Tecumseh. 
The heroic chief, having discharged his rifle, sprung forward 
with his tomahawk ; but struck with the appearance of his 
brave antagonist, and somewhat startled by the determined 
glance of his eye, hesitated for a moment, and that moment 
was his last. The Colonel levelled a pistol at his breast, 
and they both, almost at the same instant, fell to the ground 
— Tecumseh to rise no more. The Kentucky volunteers 
rushed forward to the rescue of their leader, while the 
Indian chiefs and warriors, surrounding the body of their 
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great chieftain, fought with the utmost desperation ; but no 
longer, stimulated by his animating voice and example, boob 
after fled in confusion. Near the spot where this scene 
occurred, thirty Indians were found dead, and six of tjbir 
opponents. In this engagement, the British loss was ninety 
killed, and one hundred and fifty wounded ; the Indians left 
one hundred and twenty on the field. The American* loss in 
killed and wealed amounted to upwards of fifty. After the 
action, Geneva} Proctor retreated along the river Thames, 
leaving several pieces of botes cannon, and his travelling 
carriage, containing all his private papers. The Indian 
chiefs now came forward and sued for peace, which was 
granted them, on condition of declaring against their former 
friends, which they immediately did, and were supported at 
the expense of the American government during the ensuing 
winter. The Indian war in this quarter being now at an* 
end, and the frostier secured, the greater part of the volun- 
teers were permitted to return home ; and General Harrison, 
after stationing General Cass at Detroit, with about one 
thousand men, proceeded with the remainder of his force, to 
join the army of the centre at Buffalo, on Lake Erie." 

This extract is from a work which will be referred to 
before we close this note. It was copied into the Ken- 
tucky Sentinel newspaper. And in the same paper appeared 
the following circumstances connected with the death of 

Tecumseh : 

" TECUMSEH. 

" It has been denied, by some prints to the Eastward and 
elsewhere, that this celebrated warrior, and, as he has been 
justly termed, ( King of the Woods,' fell by the hands of 
Colonel Richard M. Johnson. We have given, in this day's 
paper, an extract from ( A view of the United States of Ame- 
rica, 1 which appeared in England in 1828, in which it is not 
only asserted that he was killed by Colonel Johnson, but 
the rencounter between them, in which he fell, is minutely 
and accurately described. The source whence this testimony 
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is derived, will certainly give it great weight, as the writer 
cannot be supposed to have been influenced, either by friend- 
ship or hostility towards the distinguished subjects of his 
narrative. We mark one error, which, we believe, is the only 
one of any note in the whole piece. Colonel Johnson did not 
fall at the moment he shot Tecumseh. His horse fell to his 
knees, through loss of blood, as he was approaching him; 
and it was as his horse recovered, that he itceived the con- 
tents 'of Tecumseh's rifle in his hand. Tecumseh then drew 
his blade or his tomahawk, (it is not known which), and 
rushed upon him ; bufr just as he arrived at striking dis- 
tance, he. paused — struck, perhaps, with the noble bearing 
of his foe. At that moment Colonel Johnson shot him. Nor 
did a contest ensue over the dead body, in which a number 
of the belligerents were slain— that contest took place over 
the body of Colonel Wheatly. 

(l Located as this press is, in the midst of those who were 
with Colenel Johnson in that battle, it would seem necessary 
that we should, for the satisfaction of our distant friends, 
give some of the proofs upon which is predicated the belief 
that Colonel Johnson killed Tecumseh. 

"It is admitted, we believe, by all, that Colonel Johnson killed 
an Indian in the battle of the Thames ; and that Tecumseh 
fell in that battle. The only question then is, whether the 
Indian Colonel Johnson killed was Tecumseh. We have 
ever understood that the friendly Indians who were present, 
pronounced, upon examining the body, that it was Tecumseh. 
Of this fact an abundance of testimony could be given. It 
will, however, be sufficient for our present purpose, to pro- 
duce the testimony of one who was present at the time, 
and with whom we conversed a few days since. This is a 
gentleman of high respectability ; is a citizen of the town in 
which this paper is established, and is of unquestionable 
veracity. He informs us that he was attached to the forlorn 
hope, of which Colonel Johnson was the leader— or rather, 
after he had officered it, threw himself into the van : that, 
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coming up with the enemy, who had taken shelter in a low 
swamp overgrown with underwood, he witnessed the ren- 
counter between Colonel Johnson and an Indian, which 
resulted in the death of the latter ; that, after the battle was 
over, himself and some others, (and among the number 
General William H. Harrison and Anthony Shane, both of 
whom knew Tecumseh), repaired to the spot where the 
Indian, Colonel Johnson had killed, lay ; and that, upon 
examination, they pronounced him to be Tecumseh. Harrison 
and Shane, (Shane was a friendly Chief who was very 
intelligent, and had acted as a guifc to Colonel Johnson's 
regiment), said, that Tecumseh had certain marks about his 
body which would distinguish him from every other Indian ; 
that he had had one of his thighs broke, and, in consequence 
of which, one leg was somewhat shorter than the other, and 
that the bones in uniting had produced a knot; and they' 
described the relative position of the knot upon the thigh.' 
Upon examination, the marks were found to correspond 
exactly with the description which had been given of them. 
This gentleman further states, that the shots ranged down- 
wards, so as to indicate strongly, that the person who shot 
him had occupied, at the time, a higher position than the 
one on which he stood ; and that Colonel Johnson was the 
only man of the troop in that quarter who had shot from 
his horse. 

" Another gentleman informs us, that the Indian, whom the 
concurrent testimony of all present pronounced to be Tecumseh, 
had received wounds from a ball and four buck shot t (it is 
easy, from the size of the orifice, to distinguish between the 
two), all ranging vertically from the eye, near which one 
entered, downward ; - and that the muskets and yaugers, 
(the only firearms used in the action, except pistols), were 
loaded with cartridges which had been made up with a ball 
and but three buck shot ; while it was known that Colonel 
Johnson had made, especially for himself, cartridges, with a 
ball and six buck shot. Hence the probability, that two of 
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the flhots mined him, four only taking effect— whilst it 
would have been utterly impossible for him to have received 
the shots from any other piece used in the action ; none of 
the others containing more than three buck shot, as has been 
stated above. 

" From testimony like this, the public mind in this country 
have almost universally awarded to Colonel Johnson the 
meed of haying closed the war with the Indians in that 
section of our frontier, by the death of the Chief, whose 
genius and intrepidity had alone given life and vigour to 
their enterprizes." 

* * The Indians have an objection to grass growing upon 
the graves of their dead. 

"I am almost the only red skin opposed to war — but, 
'my father, what should I do to satisfy the dead, when every 
wind coming over their bones brings to my ears their cries 
for revenge 1 I am constantly disturbed by the recollection 
of my brothers, and am afraid to neglect their bones, which 
have been thrown to the winds, and lie uncovered and 

exposed to the eun." 

{Extract from the Speech of an 0*Maha Chief. 

5 "The Great Spirit will sweep those who escape 

to the hills from the earth with his terrible breath." 

[Extract from an Oration by Tecumseh. 

6 Miquon the good : William Perm. " On whi6h ever 
side of the Lenapewihittuck the white people landed, they 
were welcomed as brothers by our ancestors, who gave them 
lands to live on, and even hunted for them, and furnished 
them with meat out of the woods. Such was our conduct 
to the white men who inhabited this country, until our 
elder brother, the great and good Miquon, came and brought 
us words of peace and good will. We believed his words, 
and his memory is still held in veneration among us. But 
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it was not long before our joy was turned into sorrow: 
our brother Miquon died, and those of his good counsellors 
who were of his mind, and knew what had passed between 
him and our ancestors, were no longer listened to ; the 
strangers, who had taken their places, no longer spoke to 
us of one family ; they forgot that friendship which their 
great man had established with us, and was to last to 

the end of time; " — [From the complaint of the 

Lenape, Mohicans and their kindred tribe; in Hecketoeldefs 
Historical Account. 

The Indians in early times would never even permit any 
warlike weapons to remain within the limits of their council 
fire, when assembled together about the ordinary business of 
government. It might, they said, have a bad effect, and 
defeat the object for which they had met. It might be a 
check' on some of the persons assembled, and, perhaps, pre- 
vent those who had a just complaint or representation to 
make, from speaking their minds freely. William Perm, 
said they, while he treated with them, adopted this ancient 
mode of their ancestors, and convened them under a grove 
of shady trees, where the little birds on their boughs were 
warbling their sweet notes. In commemoration of these 
conferences (which are always to Indians a subject of 
pleasing remembrance) they frequently assembled together 
in the woods, in some shady spot as nearly as possible simi- 
lar to those where they used to meet their brother Miquon, 
and there lay all his words or speeches, with those of h& 
descendants, on a blanket or clean piece of bark, and wi£l 

great satisfaction go successively over the whole. 

[Hecketoelder. 
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THE USES OP RINGS 



UN E80UD0 DB ORO B8 DB GRANDB DEFEKSA. 



I have always been fond of bijouterie. I had 
a pleasure in such articles, before any associations 
1 could possibly arise as to their value. My steps 
were sooner stayed by a jeweller's exhibition, than 
by the frosted work of the confectioner. Since I 
have sent the wings of my mind abroad, the 
desire and love for these familiar treasures has 
increased. I am, more especially, attached to 
rings. They lead my thoughts homeward. 

I also fancy I can trace the character of a 
nation and the foibles and pursuits of an indi- 
v *j£dual, from the fashioning and tracery of the 
Thubles. 

The broad seal-hoop of the Norman baron and 
British knight, upon which may be carved a 
quaint emblem encircled by a quainter legend, 
causes me to draw out the standard-bearer and 

4 

all the panoply of (miscalled) holy warfare. I 
see the ring pressed firmly against the garniture 
of the sword of a noble, as he shouts a battle 
cry and puts the Paynim on his best defence. I 
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enter the oracle of his tent ; observe him tie the 
ribband around a letter, directed to u The Right 
Noble and Most Sweete Ladye Eleanour ;" and, I 
scent the perfume of the wax as it takes the 
impress of the ring. 

The broad band with a squared ruby, carries 
me to the sultan of the spicy land. Unshorn of 
nature's gifts, enchained in pearls, and cooled by 
the waving of the plume of the peacock, the 
monarch rests upon his throne. Men, of larger 
mould and finer form, bow their foreheads to the 
earth as if he were able to destroy their very 
being. Phalanx upon phalanx, in all the blazonry 
of Eastern attire, girdle in the olympus of the 
chief. The maid of the " soul-beaming eye " 
peeps from the tracery of the silken curtains ; ' 
while colours are so blended, that one can fancy 
rainbows to have rested upon the group. A satrap 
receives the ruby from the enthroned one. He 
mounts the Arabian, which mocks the eagle's 
pinions. He is the herald to an ally. The 
standard is to be unfurled against the uncircum- 
cised ; and then must flow a hue much brighter 
than the ruby ! 

Who cannot call up the groan of the table 
before the repast, and the merriment which sets 
it in a roar afterwards, when he remembers an 
alderman's thumb ring? Every guest, save one, 
is a Falstaff; and that one must be a Yorick. 

But I need not go round the world to pick 
up rings. I have several in my cabinet ; and 
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the question at this moment is, whether the 
wearing of a ring be right and politic ? 

I, first of all, deny any effeminacy in the mat- 
ter. If I am to be at issue, as to this, I will 
leave my declaration in the hands of Harry 
Pelham. Well, then : in my richer days, — not 
my better days, gentle reader, — I wore rings. In 
my present time of weary bones, I display a hoop 
of gold. 

A jewelled ring is of value to a monied man, 
when he is travelling. The landlord of the hotel, ^ 
like a herring, which looks only at the ornament 
upon the hook, is caught in his memory. He 
" recollects ; yes, he is sure there is some venison 
left ;" and the landlady (her act of marrying 
proves her respect for the circle of rich metal) 
" is positive the best chamber is untenanted." 
They do not, it is true, forget to make out a 
bill : — go to I the man could afford to pay. And 
is it not a triumph over human nature, when a 
little finger has accomplished what disposition might 
not have performed ? 

Suppose the good easy man to be ugly. Look 
at him in a party. I confess he reverses the 
situation of Moore's Irish lady ; but then he comes 
off with equal advantage. 

Her beauty was far beyond 

Her sparkling gems ; 

while his bright ring is his only charm. We 
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sing of the smile " which lighted her safely ;" and 
we observe, how the carbuncle is protected by the 
blaze of his diamond. The fair ones, the next 
day, cannot, for the life of them, remember Mr. 
Z's countenance : but, " what a beautiful ring he 
wore !" 

I carry a ring now I am woe-begone. We pay 
more taxes than we think for ; and it is a ques- 
tion yet to be asked, how far the poor man, in 
garnishing his finger, does not take something from 
his porridge. The other day, my hair carried a 
little of the fretful porcupine. I stopped before 
the door of a perruquier. The shop had a two- 
tailed appearance. I could not determine whether 
I should have to pay one shilling or two. I 
determined to keep my ring out of sight. The 
scissors had walked round my organ of destruc- 
tiveness ; spoken to my ears ; and were within a 
hair of my forelock. This tress, as I do not carry 
so much on my head as " Dobbin, my thill horse" 
has on his tail, I am jealous of having touched. 
I reserve it for Time. In an instant, my arm was 
up to protect my frontlet. The knight of the 
cologne bottle caught a glimpse 'of my sword hand. 
A profound salam was the accompaniment to a 
sotto voce cry of, " two shillings, if you please, 
sir." But this ornament, my ring, once saved my 
life. A boat, in which my person had the misfor- 
tune to count one, upset where the depth of water 
would have satisfied a pearl diver of Naples. If a 
drowning man will cling to a straw, he will, of 
course, embrace the keel of a vessel. All hands, 
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to use a vulgarism, held on. Assistance came. 
" Here, take this gentleman out first ; him, with 
a ring- on his finger." I had to pay: but, if my 
ornament had not been a sterling letter of credit, 
I must have satisfied a heavier debt. 

There is, of course, a style to be thought of in a 
golden hoop. My umbrella carries a ring ; and a 
son of Africa wears something which is akin to a 
school boy's trundling hoop. But, I ought not to 
draw comparisons, because, " caparisons," says the 
immortal Mrs. Malaprop, " are odorous." The 
French go beyond poetry in these matters. Think 
of what you would give to your friend : wear 
such a ring yourself. And, after all, this is the 
most beautiful gift which can be presented to a 
valued acquaintance. A book must be sometimes 
put aside. Flowers are only fitted for a ball- 
night's knowledge. Pictures say too boldly, " re- 
member me." This little present presses the vein 
which has a channel running to the heart. 

The rings in my possession are powerful moni- 
tors. I want not Banquo's glass. I ask not for 
a gallery and the touch beyond the reach of art. 
The thread of light upon the circles, conjures up 
more figures and scenes than my brain can bear 
or mine eyes can weep over. And the very 
givers of the ornaments seem to fill the chairs 
which are, at this moment, scarcely shadowed forth 
in my quiet room. 

I have a ring with heavy tracery around it. 
A friend, a worldly friend, presented it. Some 
years after I had received the gift, and in another 
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country, I did him an act for which he ought to 
have called me a brother. I ran the risk of 
harrassing his feelings, by explaining to his parents 
the brink of ruin upon which the son stood. I 
offered to be his sword and buckler against the 
machinations of money changers. The youth 
challenged me to fight : he is now a wanderer. 
Once he was the pride of his family. It centered 
in him. His father is dead. His household gods 
are shivered ; he is a wanderer in a foreign land. 
I pity him from my soul. Weakness, the weak- 
ness of good nature, was his fault : he has to 
bear it as a vice. 

This centre of grey hair! but no: — the stone 
is upon his grave 5 — the seal shall be upon my 
lip. 

And this is a ring my mother gave me on her 
death bed. I fancy it is a spell, a charm to me. 
I feel as if some more dreadful calamity than I 
have ever suffered would befall, if I were to lose 
it I would not part from this memorial, though 
poverty were to cast me upon the stones of the 
street. I keep it ever on my hand. I will have 
it there in my dying hour. I hope it will not 
be taken from thence when I am lifted into my 
coffin. 






THE WIDOW. 



" But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost ; 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit ; 
And so he '11 die." 



She said she was alone within the world : I 

How could she but be sad ! 

She whispered something of a lad, 

With eyes of blue and light hair sweetly curled ; 

But the grave had the child ! 

And yet his voice she heard, 

When at the lattice, calm and mild, [stirred. 

The mother in the twilight saw the vine-leaves 

" Mother," it seemed to say, 

" I love thee 5 ' 

When thou dost by the side of thy lone pillow pray, 

My spirit writes the words above thee ; 

Mother, I watch o'er thee — I love thee." 

* r 

m 

Where was the husband of that widowed thing, 
That seraph's earthraeire ? 



A soldier dares a sofijpr's fire ; 



j 
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The murderous ball brought death upon its .wing, 

Beneath a foreign sky : 

He fell in sunny Spain. 

The wife, in silence, saw him die, [rain. 

But the fond boy's blue eyes gave drops like summer 

" Mother,'' the poor lad cried, 

" He 's dying ! [side — 

We are close by thee father — at thy bleeding 

Dost thou not hear thy Arthur crying ? 

Mother, his lids are closed — he's dying?" 



It was a stormy time when the man fell ; 

And the youth shrunk and pined. 

Consumption's worm his pulse entwined — 

" Prepare Ms shroud? rung out the convent bell. 

Yet, through his pain he smiled, 

To soothe a parent's grief: — 

Sad soul ! she could not be beguiled : 

She saw the bud would leave its guardian leaf! 

" Mother," he faintly said, 

" Come near me — 

Kiss me, and let me in my father's grave be laid — 

I 've prayed that I might still be near thee ; 

Mother, I '11 come again and cheer thee !" 



\ 



A GOLDEN DREAM. 



O, for a quiet home ! 

A home of wood walk and of flowers ; 

Far from the ocean's foam, 

The river's argosy, the city's towers. 



A clear, shade-loving stream, 

Emblem of purity below : 

Her look within its beam ; 

A soul-like music in the whispering flow. 



While near, a willow tree, 

To shade the lattice of our rest; 

Below, the honey bee, 

Above, enleaved, the bird of ruby breast. 



A modest roof without ; 

Within, a shrine for happiness ; 

At morn, my children's shout ; 

At eve, tiieir gentle, sweet good-night caress. 
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O, for a quiet home ! 
Those gems to make it fair ! 
Mind — limbs no more would roam : 
King of the quiet hearty O hear my prayer ! 



/* 



MY CHILD. 



" He makes a July's day short as December ; 
And with his varying childnesB, cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood." 



My boy 's a wild and laughing boy, 
So volatile he ne'er can rest; 

He is a Puck in his young joy ; 
In beauty, fit for beauty's crest. 



And when he sips the snowy milk, 
And puffs the cream around the bowl, 

He '11 elevate, his lids of silk, 
While in his eyes you'll see. his soul. 



GO MY CHILD. 



Ah, such a light and merry lad, 
You would not in a school-room see. 

Oh no, I never saw him sad : 
He is a lasting melody. 



One night the moon was fairly out ; 

The planets were with glory stirred : 
The woods had lost the hunter's shout ; 

And silent was the summer bird. 



I led my young one by the arm, 
To where the moon and planets smiled : 

The scene transfixed him like a charm : 
The God-head seemed to fill the child ! 






■> 



He raised his fine full azure eyes 
(I saw the stars reflected there) 

As thoughtfully as do the wise, 
Whose days have done with earthly care. 



His lips were lightly drawn apart ; 

His breath did not disturb the air; 
His silence quieted his heart : — 

There did he stand — a cherub rare. 



A minute did my sweet boy stand ; 
Then,*let his sight towards me roam ; 
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Prest hard my finger with his hand; 
And drew me to our woodland home. 



Near to his couch he softly stopt ; 

Held up his hand so round and fair ; 
Then, on his knees he gently dropt, 
d lisped his simple twilight prayer. 



t 
That night I never shall forget ; 

A living Bible was my boy. 
And still he weaves a moral net 

Around my path of earthly joy. 



** 



THE MYSTERIOUS BIRD.' 



The streamer pointed to the west ; 

The canvass swelled abroad ; 
The cabin light, on ocean's breast, 

Flamed like a templar's sword. 

• Founded onifao. 
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While those who saw the Cortez go, 
And through the sunbeam crowd, 

Might fancy her, in all her glow, 
A flowing twilight cloud. 






ithin the ship which chased the sun, 
The smile — the cup went round ; 
While music's note would softly run, 
And through the cabin sound. 



Alas ! as in the world it is, 

So is it in j> ship : 
While some can steep their hearts in bliss, 

Others kygrief must dip. 



A mother, with a sickly child, 

Within the vessel sailed. 
The ltttle thing, though flushed, was mild ; 

It neither sighed nor wailed. 



* . * 



At the poor woman's anxious breast, 
•Love strongly fought with' Weep ; 

Night after night she would not rest, 
But, silent, watch and weep. 



Sroboi 



bore the vessel's toss and bound, 
To save her shrinking pet ; 



• » 
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She heeded not the billows' sound, 
While he did not get wet. 



She folded up his fragile form ; 

She smothered every tread ; 
She put away her covering warm, 

To line his baby bed. 



A0 times, she 'd try to lose her grief, 
In some wild, cottage air ; 

Then, look upon her faded leaf, 
And think it still was fail. 



* 




m% m 



But, as the day recedes from night, 
So life went from- the child. 

Ah' ! then it was a fearful sight ; 
Then was the mother wild. 



And dreadful too it was to think 
Upon the moving bark : 

For it was now, on ocean's brink, 
A coffin — not an ark. 



E'en in a cottage there 's a dread. 

In seeing mourning's gloom ; 
In knowing that the moveless dead 

Is in our very room. 
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But, on the wave ! while on the wing, 
Danger and storm are bred, 

It is, indeed, a dreadful thing 
To sleep beside the dead. 



£ Away — away — ne'er think of this; 
'T is but a silent child ! 
God bless its heart ! I 'd give a kiss 
To one so undefiled. 



To one who in the wave must go, 
As goes the plummet line; 

And where the under-currents flow, 
Must take the searching brine. 



The days of prophecy are gone; 

The star of Bethlehem's sunk ; 
And Israel's cloud, which nightly shone, 

Hath into nothing shrunk : 



But who will say the mercy-seat 

Is not above? beneath? 
Around the space where billows meet? 

Within the billows' wreath? 



'T is not for me to live and doubt ; 
And let the sequel tell, 
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Whether, when life's poor flame is out, 
Heaven doth Dot o'er us dwell. 



The puny corse upon the deck, 
Was ready for the wave : 

Oh, what an atom — what a speck, 
For such a mighty grave! 



Around the mother and the dead, 
The crew, in silence, prest ; 

The funeral hymn was kindly read ; 
The babe with prayer was blest. 



And while th' unconscious shrunken thing, 

Pity from each eye drew ; 
A little bird with glossy wing 

Above the body flew. 



Not larger than the dead child's heart 
Appeared that' stranger bird ; — 

It did not like a wild thing start ; 
But o'er the baby whirred. 



Now, a slight circle it would make, 
Near those who watched the dead ; 

And gently fan, yet scarcely shake, 
The hair upon each head. 
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Then, turn again, and o'er the clay, 

Winnow without a sound ; 
But when the mate would loudly pray, 

It whirled and whirled around. 



They nJbved the mother from the side, 
To keep her from the sight ; 

They lowered the body to the tide, 
Which swept it from the light. 



And where 's the bird with wing so fair ? 

'T is strange ! ! — not on the ship ! 
It did not mount upon the air ! 

Nor in the water dip ! 



'T is strange, indeed ! there was no land 

To which the bird could fly ! 
There was no wind ! no storm at hand ! 
"Nothing but clear blue sky ! 



Often upon the tale I think, 
When nought intrusive jars ; 

And feel what a mysterious link 
May bind us to the stars. 



THE WIDOW AND HER SON.* 



t< 



My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 
My widow-comfort, and my sorrows* cure !" 



Consumption is a siren. She can give a charm 
even to deformity. In my school-boy days, there 
lived an aged widow near the church-yard. She 
had an only child. I have often observed, that 
the delicate and the weak receive more than a 
common share of affection from a mother. Such 
a feeling was shown by this widow towards her 
sickly and unshapely boy. 

There are faces and forms which, once seen, 
are impressed upon our brain ; and they will come 
again, and again, upon the tablet of our memory 
in the quiet night, and even flit around us in our 
day walks. Many years have gone by since I 
first saw this boy ; but his delicate form, his quiet 
manner, and his gentle and virtuous conduct, are 
often before me. 

I shall never forget, in the sauciness of youth, 
and fancying it would £ive importance to my 

* Inserted in Pier port's National Reader. 
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bluff outside, swearing in bis presence. The boy 
was sitting in a high-backed easy chair, reading 
his Bible. He turned round, as if a signal for 
dying had sounded in hie ear, and fixed upon me 
his clear grey eye — that look! it made my little 
heart almost choke me. I gave some foolish 
excuse for getting out of the cottage ; and, as I 
met a playmate on the road, who jeered me for 
my blank countenance, I rushed past him, hid 
myself in an adjoining cornfield, and cried bit- 

I tried to conciliate the widow's sod, and show 
my sorrow for having so far forgotten the inno- 
cence of boyhood, as to have had my Maker's 
name sounded in an unhallowed manner from my 
lips ; but I could not reconcile him. My spring 
flowers he accepted ; but, when my back was 
turned, he flung them away. The toys and 
books I offered to him were put aside for his Bible. 
Mis only occupations were, the feeding of a 
favourite hen, which would come to his chair 
and look up for the crumbs he would let jail, with 
a noiseless action, from his thin fingers, watching 
the pendulum and hands of the wooden cl" 1 - — J 
reading. 

Although I could not, at that time, full 
■ ciate the beauty of a mother's love, stiL 
rated the widow for the unobtrusive, but 
attention she displayed to her son. I neve: 
her dwelling without seeing her engaged 
offices towards him. If the sunbeam came 
the leaves of the geraniums, placed in the 
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with too^strong a glare, she moved the high-backed 
chair with as much care' as if she had been putting 
aside a crystal temple. When he slept, she fes- 
tooned her silk handkerchief around his place of 
rest. She placed the earliest violets upon her 
mantel-piece for him to look at ; and the roughness 
of her own meal, and the delicacy of the child's, 
sufficiently displayed her sacrifices. Easy and 
satisfied, the widow moved about. I never saw 
her but once unhappy. She was then walking 
thoughtfully in her garden. I beheld a tear. I 
did not dare to intrude upon her grief, and ask 
her the cause of it ; but I found the reason in 
her cottage : her boy had been spitting blood. 

I have often envied him these endearments; 
for I was away from a parent who humoured 
me even when I was stubborn and unkind. My 
poor mother is in her grave. I have often regret- 
ted having been her pet, her favourite : for the 
coldness of the world makes me wretched ; and, 
perhaps, if I had not drank at the very spring 
of a mother's affection, I might have let scorn 
and contumely pass by me as the idle wind. Yet 
I have, afterwards, asked myself what I, a thought- 
less though not heartless boy, should have come 
to, if I had not had such a comforter: I have 
asked myself this, felt satisfied and grateful, and 
wished that her spirit might watch around a 
child, who often met her kindness with passion, 
and received her gifts as if he expected homage 
from her. 
\ Every body experiences how quickly school 
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years pass away ; and many persons regret their 
flight. As for myself, I do not wish for the return 
of boyhood's days. I cannot forget the harshness 
of my master. I cannot but know, that, if he 
had studied my character, and tempered me as 
the hot iron is made pliable, I should have been 
a different and a better being. I still remember 
the tyranny of older spirits. School may* have 
its pleasures ; but the sorrows of a thinking boy 
are like the griefs of a fallen* angel. 

My father's residence was not situated in the 
village where I was educated ; so that, when I 
left school, I left its scenes also. 

After several years had passed away, accident 
took me again to the well-known place. The 
stable, into which I led my horse, was dear to 
me : for I had often listened to the echo that 
danced within it, when the bells were ringing. 
The face of the landlord was strange 5 but I could 
not forget the in-kneed, red-whiskered ostler : he 
had once given me a hearty thrashing as a return 
for a hearty jest. 

I had reserved a broad piece of silver for the 
old widow. But I first ran towards the river, 
and walked upon the mill bank. I was surprised 
at the apparent narrowness of the stream ; and, 
although the willows still fringed the margin, and 
appeared to stoop in homage to the water lilies, 
yet they were diminutive ! Every thing was but V« 
a .miniature of the picture within my mind. It 
proved to me that my faculties had grown with 
my growth and strengthflaed with my strength. 



tttfpe 
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With something like disappointment, I left the 
river side, and strolled towards the church. My 
hand was in my pocket grasping the broad piece 
of silver. I imagined to myself the kind look of 
recognition I should receive ; I determined on the 
way in which I should press the money into the 
widow's hand. But I felt my nerves lightly trem- 
ble as I thought upon the look her son had given, 
and again might give me. 

Ah, there is the> cottage ! but the honeysuckle 
is older, and it has lost many of its branches ! 

The door was closed. A pet lamb was fastened 
to a loose cord under the window ; and its melan- 
choly bleating was the only sound that disturbed 
the silence. In former years, I used, at once, to 
pull the string which assisted the wooden latch ; 
but now, I deliberately knocked. A strange. female 
form, with a child in her arms, opened the door. 
I asked for my old acquaintance. " Alas ! poor 
Alice is in her coffin : look, sir, where the shadow 
of the spire ends — that is her grave." I relaxed 
my grasp of my money. " And her deformed 
boy 1" " He too, sir, is there !" I drew my hand 
from my pocket. 

It was a hard task for me to thank the woman ; 
but I did so. I moved to the place where the 
mother and the child were buried. I stood for 
some minutes, in silence, beside the mound of grass. 
I thought of the consumptive lad ; and, as I did 
so, the lamb at the cottage window gave an 
anxious bleat. And then aU the affectionate 
attentions of my own mother arose in my soul; 



J 
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while my lip trembled out — "Mother! dear 
mother, would that I were as is the widow's 
son ! would that I were sleeping in thy grave ! 
I loved thee, mother ! but I would not have thee 
living now, to view the worldly sorrow of thy 
ungrateful boy ! My first step towards vice was 
the oath which the deformed child heard me utter. 
" I have often wished my means were equal 
to my heart. Circumstances, alone, have unmade 
me. And you, who rest here as quietly as you 
lived, shall receive the homage of the unworthy. 
I will protect this hillock from the steps of the 
heedless wanderer, and from the trampling of the 
village herd. I will raise up a tabernacle to purity 
and love. I will do it in secret ; and I look not 
to be rewarded openly." 



THE REFUSAL. 



It will not alter me : 
For I have thought upon thee in my woe ; 
While o'er the bubble of the wine-cup's flow, 
I 've whispered thee. 
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The flower I Ve cherished long 
May droop and be an emblem of my mind ; 
The minstrel of my harp may be the wind — 
A wail, the song. 



It cannot alter me : 
I have in heaven an oath of power ; 
It 'rose to glory in the silent hour, 
And spoke of thee. 



How could I ever dream 
So quick a heart would pause and say me nay 
Can I forget the past ! that sunny day — 
Orion's beam. — 



Yet, while I wander far, 
I '11 bless thy name when other maids I see ; 
I '11 ask for strength, content and joy for thee, 
From every star. 



It will not alter me 

That thou hast thrown me as a weed away : 
I '11 live with purity the livelong day ; 
In dreams, with thee. 



TO 
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Children of a aire I love — 

Though we 've not been comrades long ; 
Children, each a blue-eyed dove : 

Pause upon a wanderer's song. 
Ponder o'er the lay of one, 

Who may be within his grave, 
Ere the silver line is spun, 

With a tress of golden wave. 



Prattlers, 'though my mother 's dead, 

I can still remember well, 
Pretty gifts ; a downy bed 5 
.« Kiss ; and prayer ; and Sabbath bell ; 
Morning laughter ; twilight play ; 

Bird encaged to sing for me ; 
Insects on their primrose way ; 

Shell, awake with melody : 
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Sweet ones, joy and I have met : 

Joy and I are parted now ; 
Sorrow — pain have drawn a net 

O'er my heart — around my brow. 
Marble hall received my glee: 

Now, my home and soul are low ; — 
Friendship drank her wine to me : 

Now, the bitter waters flow. 



Tremblers, think a prophet cries, 

When I bid thee love thy sire ; 
Be the summer to his sighs ; 

Incense, at his altar fire. 
Never let a word or frown 

Wound a father's pride of thee ; 
Mingle hands to form his crown ; 

Be thy throne, a father's knee. 



Jewels, for a mother's arms I 

Be the crystal signets there ; 
Urim,* for the earthly charms ; 

Gems, upon the mine of care. 
Kisses from a child are sweet : 

Give them to a mother dear ; 
Be the lamps to guide her feet ; 

Stars of beauty to her tear. 

* "the word Uritn signifies lights; and perhaps it was so 

called, because these precious stones shone with an extraordinary and 
miraculous fire."— Claude Heury. 
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Brothers, to a sister's smile 

Be a panoply of good ; 
Sisters, o'er a brother's toil 

Bend like blossoms in a wood. 
Children, each a blue-eyed dove, 

Stoop thy brows for my adieu : — 
" Ever may a God of love 

Bless thee and thy parents too." 



THE HARP OF THESPIS. 



" uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil." 



'T was but a dream ! but then a dream as sweet 

As summer flowers to the honey bee : 
Methought a harp was lying at my feet ; 

While, from the sky, and rushing as a sea, 
A long bright beam was slanting to the strings. 

And when the light danced o'er the golden chords, 
Sounds like the winnowing of angels' wings, 

Mixed with a cry as wild as sheathing swords, 

H* 
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Filled the warm air ; and touched my soul so far, 
That smiles and tears alternate ofer me came. 

Then my wild glance shot upward, for the star 
Which caused the amber, music- waking flame : 

There did I see the eye of Shatopeare glow, 
And beam a blessing on the harp below. 



THB 
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" Over hill, over dale, 
Through bush, through brier, 
Over park, over pale." 



Hail to thee, dapple-winged bird ; 

Foreteller of sunbeams and flowers; 

What land has thy wild wailing heard ? 

From whence a glad comer, 

Mysterious bird % 

What sky-daring towers, 

What leaf-guarded bowers, [summer ? 

Have known thee, swift herald of God's happy 
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i 

Art thou from Palestine's plain ; 
Where once the broad temple was riven, 
* When Jesus shrieked Eloi, in pain, 

With golden hair gory, 
Mysterious bird ? 
Where fire-tongues were given 
To the twelve who had striven ; 
Where He of the parables rose to his glory ? 



Come you from Grecia's land, 

Where crosslet and crescent are flying ; 

Where pearl-girdled infidel band 

Shouts Allah, in madness, 

Mysterious bird 1 

Oh, tell in thy sighing, 

Are brave Grecians dying, 

Or is their own warm air alive with their gladness'? 



Whether from east or from west, 
Thou bringest thy passport, wild stranger, 
In peace make thy procreant nest ; 
Unharmed skim the river, 
Mysterious bird. 
From man fear no danger; 
Fly forth a glad ranger ; 

In blue sky and sunbeam poise lightly and quiver. 

1827. 



, STRAY CHAPTER 



DON Q.UIXOTTE. 



The mm had put go bin bride-groom apparel 
and was already kissing hie sweetheart, the earth, 
when the knight of the woeful countenance and 
the horse — which had more knowledge of the 
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points of its own bones than of its master's points 
of war — began to move slowly from the shade of 
the [thicket Rozinante kept his nose near to the 
ground, as if trying to find the supper which had 
not come in his way the night before. Sancho 
was still asleep ; although he had been obliged to 
rest satisfied with the boughs by way of curtains. 
At a touch from the end of the don's spear, our 
'squire gave up the form of a porcupine : for, 
during his repose, he had made himself as near 
to the shape of a navigator's globe as a thick 
oblong would permit. Perhaps, a piece of dough 
9 doubled up for a manchet may be a better simili- 
tude. He then stood— I was going to say, erect ; 
but, few men can do this immediately they awake, 
especially in cold weather. At least, so it is with 
me : still, / have a wooden leg ; and, moreover, I 
have been many years among the Turks, with, 
whom a man's head is very often a day's march 
from his body. The 'squire, then, sneezed ; shook 
the dew from him as a pig would disperse pearls ; 
and, with a subdued growl of dissatisfaction, climbed 
upon the back of his quadruped. 

" Master of mine," muttered Sancho to himself, 
as his ass gloomily followed in the track of Rozi- 
nante, " I would I had never met with a learned 
man. When ignorance was my companion, I 
was happy. I could spice my drink (and I had 
my drink to spice) and there was no one to say 
me nay: unless my wife, Juana Guiterez, were 
athirst ; but now, I have no liquor, save the moist- 
ure on my .outward man — and your acorn is 
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but a sorry nutmeg. Then, I had the chance of 
a new egg, or an old one in an amlet ; but now, 
the birds of the air are not likely to turn red at 
the gills and cackle in my path. I had a good 
half of an ancient bed, when I was not obliged 
to nurse our first-born : — I like not so large a 
mattrass as a valley, and the fog is but a wet 
blanket, after all. In my mind, he who leaves 
the shadow of his own hovel for an unknown 
' country; his red-haired daughters — his — O, Juana 
Guiterez." 

Now, there are two things which cause the 
horizon of a man's mind to be overcast. The one 
X^ • is, want of food ; and the other, too much of a 
*• good thing. Sancho Panza's sorrow was not the 

misery of a dull German. The latter is only 
ready to hang himself like a bad fruit in his own 
pine forests after a huge dinner of beer soup 
and sour cabbage : whereas, our retainer was most 
wretched when his waist was the most genteel. 
The feeling arising from a want of food and 
the lonely echo which was chattering within 
his empty bottle and wallet, being added to the 
recollection of his own vine and fig tree, made the 
poor fellow utter a sigh as strong as a churl gives 
when he swings a bucket from a full well. This 
sigh passed by the tail of Rozinante and was 
heard by the don ; who, thereupon, turned his 
head as far round as the cold air which had 
stiffened his neck during the slumber, and his own 
ideas of chivalric dignity, would allow. 
" Friend Sancho," said Signior Quixata, " where- 
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fore sighest thou ? Does the wish for knighthood 
come from thy thoughts in such a heavy unsylla- 
bled sound, and so early in the morning, too ; or, 
is thy brain so far partaking of thy lord's tem- 
perament as to make itself busy with the glory 
of being sunned in the eyes of a fair creature, 
carrying a peacock's tail, who can reward valour 
with a chain, e'en though that valour may stick 
to the spurs of a 'squire 1" 

" Sir Don Quixotte," said Sancho, after he had 
brought his long-eared bearer in a line with his 
master, " an' if you mean ladies, I have never 
been in the way of seeing any with peacocks' 
tails ; although I 've heard a courtier's man dis- 
course some half hour upon their trains. Nor do 
I require that valour which blesses its possessor 
with a chain ; or, at this moment (saving your 
worship's title) that knighthood, which can only 
be gained by more slaps than one on the back. 
I could certainly put up with being sunned a little, 
for the hundred-footed neighbour, Signior Chill, is 
still walking very leisurely down the ridge of my 
back. But if your learned worship would allow 
an ignorant clown to tell you a piece of his mind, 
he could wish to do so in the shape of as few 
questions as there are beads upon a bad man's 
girdle ?" 

" I pr'y thee do, friend Sancho, for I never yet 
learned but that the vizor of the chieftain was 
always open to the desires and wishes of a retainer ; 
and eke to receive, in fitting time and place, opinion 
and information." 
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" Then, master of mine, dost thou see this lock 
of hair ?" And here the 'squire turned himself on 
his pillion and grasped the tip of Dapple's tail. 

" I cannot say," rejoined the don, " that I do, 
at present. I am not in the mode for moving my 
neck ; and even if I were, perhaps that member 
would partake of my own present humour. Thou 
hadst better prick thy steed forward. Sir Guy de 
Thorpe did not scruple to let his vassal move 
before him at proper seasons ; and I have hereto- 
fore required thy service as a herald." Sancho 
hit the ass with the aforesaid empty leathern 
bottle, and the blow, with its accompaniment of 
sound, caused Balaam to take a station in the 
van. 

" Now, valorous knight ; dost thou behold this 
hazel tress?" 

" Yea, truly I do," answered our hero, with a 
before-breakfast sort of a smile. 

" The premises then," continued Sancho, " being 
confessed, I will take a further liberty, by presuming 
that this tail has a soul. I can excuse your wor- 
ship's attempt at risibility ; but wiser men than 
Sancho Panza have been puzzled about the seat 
of the soul. Suppose, sir, the tail had to choose 
between two things: that is to say, whether it 
would be torn from its parent stem in order to be 
ducked and thumped into an ornament for the 
helmet of a man of war as valiant as yourself; 
or, continue as an inoffensive appendant to its 
native appurtenant? I should be glad of your 
honor's answer quickly, for I am apt to lose the 
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thread of my discourse, if I be not speedily helped 
in the unwinding of my own ball." 

" I know not what thoa art driving at, 'squire 
of mine ; but, to indulge thy vein, I will answer 
honestly, that the tail, in such a case, would 
prefer remaining where nature, who is always a 
most kind goddess, had placed it" 

" I thank your worship," said Sancho, slapping 
his hands as a man always does when he thinks 
he has gained his point in an argument, " for 
your answer helps me to that which my own 
cowardly knife and fork has wished for these many 
days, and which your valourous self must now 
sanction — throwing also the goddess your honour 
just now made mention of, into the scale." 

" Again must I say," urged the knight, " that 
I know not what thou art driving thy brains 
after ?" 

" I hope," added the cogent serving man, " most 
magnanimous knight errant, I do not disparage 
myself as your Mower, when I compare a cer- 
tain humble minded being, called Sancho Panza, 
to this tail ; or lessen my possession in our village, 
or the value of my wife and children, when I 
compare Juana to the head of my beast ; the body, 
whereby the head is kept agoing, to the internal 
arrangement of my dwelling; and the four legs, 
to those props of my house, my progeny — " 

" I must own thou hast made out a case with 
more of a fool's logic than I fancied thee master 
of; and I see the drift of thy speech : which, sir 
knave, somewhat raises my choler. I did a churl 
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honour, by making my 'squire out of a villager; 
and yet thou wouldst rather sleep in thy own 
stye, under thy own hovel, than breathe in the 
service of the knight devoted to her of Toboso." 

" May it please your prowess : it is wrong to 
check a man in his catechism. If you will return 
the lance of your anger into its rest, I desire to 
make further essay." 

" I shall be doing only common justice," rejoined 
the don, " in hearing thee through thy colloquy ; 
but if thy argument require no further illustration, 
it would be • well that thou shouldst take thy 
usual and proper place. It looketh not chivalric 
to see the courageous war-horse follow the dull 
ass." 

Sancho hit Dapple once more with the leathern 
bottle ; which caused the creature to make a 
knowing inclination to the rear. " Is it right, 
master of mine, for a man to love the wife who 
has tied his nightcap and cooked his breakfast for 
many a day ?" 

" I should," answered the knight, " do injustice 
to her for whom I wear my armour, if I were not 
to acknowledge we live to be honoured and pre- 
ferred in the affection of high minded woman." 

" Putting aside your highnesses saying of high 
minded^ and placing therein high shouldered, you 
have answered well. Again, sir knight, if you 
please : I heard a friar once say, that the strange 
woman Happiness will be found in Content's cot- 
tage — was the hooded man right?" 

" Assuredly, friend Sancho." " Once more am I 
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obliged to your worship. I cannot forget that I 
was satisfied with a very poor homestall." 

" 'Squire, thou art again upon thy old theme. 

I shall be compelled " " May 't satisfy your 

goodness," quoth the clown, "that I am not 
through my catechism ! And you know, sir, an 
hundred hours of vexation do not pay for a single 
day's wages." 

" Sirrah," retorted the don, " be speedy with 
making an end to thy queries, or the morning 
may see thy tongue tied through a cleft in thy 
numbscull. If thou dost mean to hint, that I 
have not paid thee wages : answer me, thou piece 
of common earth, whenever did a roving knight 
take care to pay such foolish fardles as wages?" 
" I grant you, sir," rejoined Sancho, " I am 
but a piece of mud ; but I cannot grant you the 
last part of your speech, because I never came 
across any other roving gentleman than your wor- 
ship. But will you, sir don, allow me to ask, 
whether you did not promise to discover an island 
and make your poor 'squire the rich governor 
thereof: I ask you this, sir, upon your honour, 
as an immortal being ; and, what is better, as an 
errant knight ?" " Thou wouldst say, knight 
errant. Something was mooted of such a matter ; 
but, I should have thought, thou impatient servant, 
thou hadst been long enough with me to have 
known that the discovery of islands was not a 
thing of every day occurrence ; nor the conquering 
of them, the work of a mere hour." 

Poor Sancho heaved a heavy sigh. It would 
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have been worthy of a prisoner who had searched 
round his cage and found no crevice. The don 
followed up his answer, by citing how the serving 
man of the knight of the rugged rock, while 
following his lord, found a diamond as large as 
a pullet's egg ; which he sold to an eastern queen, 
who wore pearls by way of buttons, and rubies 
for nails to her shoes. The knight acknowledged 
he got the story from a romance, written by 
Ritson-of-the-line-of-Rumble ; yet declared his belief 
in its truth : for the ending of it ran thus — 



And, certes, 'though she were a queene, 
The maide a woman proved : 

For though the di-a-mond was seen — 
The man was most beloved. 



She bought his gem ; she sold her hand ; 

And 'squire a prince became. 
I 're seen their tomb in holie land ; 

Where you may ken the same. 



"I pr'ythee, master, 1 ' said Sancho, "have done. 
A ballad is a powerful weapon. I know not how 
to fence with it. I am carried away on the story 
by the canter of the verse. I am overcome ; but 
I vow, by the song of Solomon, that I do not 
understand you. Many a mortal is carried away 
by the snaffle of words ; yet, sir, this same poetry 
is not, I take it, a very valuable jackall ; and 
your valourous learning cannot overcome me much 
longer, provided this fasting be allowed to overcome 
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Sancho Panza for another hoar." " I, myself, am 
mortal," said Don Quixotte ; " and I will confess 
to thee that even Lent fare would be welcome 
to the knight of the woeful countenance. Thou 
knowest, the country we are wandering over hath 
banditti scattered through its forests ; men, who 
enter the castle of the baron, and become rich in 
corn, wine, and oil. It were a good deed to 
encounter a herd of these cattle ,* 't would furnish 
us with a satisfaction for our appetites, and thou 
mightest have a chance of acquitting thyself as a 
true serf." " With humbleness I would premise," 
said Sancho, " your worship pays me no compli- 
ment in calling me serf ; • for though I never saw 
the sea, yet I pretty weH know what scum is." 
" Thou mistakest, Sancho," smilingly said the 
knight ; " a serf is well explained by the old 
Norman rhymster " 

" I beg your worship's pardon," cried the 
attendant, quickly, " but if you have any liking 
for so lowly a being as your devoted follower, 
let me implore of you to have nothing more to do 
with rhyme, this foggy morning. I have not, as 
yet, forgotten the queen's ruby nails." 

Those persons who have not had a good night's 
rest, are somewhat like tortoises at spring time. 
Light causes motion ; but the want of accustomed 
sleep brings on a snail's speechless pace. Sancho, 
from being quieted down, became dull ; and his 
master allowed Rozinante to go at his own pace 
and take any track he pleased over a dreary country. 
Some hours walked out of the world while these 
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superlatives thus moved along. Anon, they came 
to a rising ground which overlooked a good part of 
the country before them. The sun stared directly 
in their faces; and being in an illustrating mood, 
he shewed off their countenances so well, that a 
lover of the heavens could have treasured up a 
perfect resemblance to the moon at her full and 
wane. 

Upon a grassy hillock at some distance, a quaint 
company had assembled ; and a laugh with the 
best part of a song, namely, the chorus, acted as a 
magnet for the eyes of Don Quixotte and his 
'squire. Fear sometimes speaks first. Sancho's 
brain had been so played upon with the tune of 
giants and tyrants, that his cowardice made the 
party before him a banditti dividing spoil : for, true 
it is, they were more like libertine maskers than 
every day folk. 

" Thieves, sir," cried Sancho ; " no doubt, thieves. 
Men who hide in day, and rob at night; who 
murder, master, as a matter of course ; having no 
good blood of their own, and yet letting out that 
which belongs to other people. I implore of yon, 
valourous sir, to let us provide ourselves with a less 
warm breakfast." 

" Off, thou dastard slave. Follow the lightning 
track of my lance, or hie away for ever. I am 
for the charge. Courage, my Rozinante;" con- 
tinued the don, " bear me through yon horde of 
base barbarians ; let me have thy noble aid, and 
a ribbon for thy forelock shall be begged by thy 
master of one, of whom I have not time, at this 
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moment, to talk about. Thru do I go to Matter 
the chaff of the earth ; and gather something 
towards a knight's harvest*" 

"Such a gleaning," said 8ancho, as he per* 
formed the easy task of reining in Dapple, " requires 
too much thrashing for my liking. Such ears of 
corn have often spears." 

The bottle of Sancho's fears might as well have 
kept its cork in : for, although the revellers looked 
like mad cattle, yet their mettle was not warlike. 
The truth is, the prior of a religious house had 
been invited to a neighboring monastery, in order 
to see a miraculous little finger which had been 
found in the cell of a saintly hermit, after he had 
departed without a coffin. This little finger, it 
was affirmed, would wag its last joint, whenever 
a hypocrite came within the circle of its influence ; 
and, in order to be present at its enshrinement, the 
said superior was absent from his full grown flock. 
And they, shearing themselves of their black 
covering, had determined to return for one day to 
the world ; and wag their own little fingers' on the 
side of a full glass. The monks had managed to 
get a medley of rags together, in order to enact 
some pleasant device. Earthly food was put in 
requisition ; and an old, ugly, deaf woman was 
cook, servant, and scullion. The rising ground 
was chosen for the revelry — not only on account 
of its forming the most convenient resting place, 
but because it overlooked the valley and even 
gave a fair view of the openings in the upland — 
and thereby a watch could be kept upon the return 
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of the good man who had gone to worship the 
little finger. 

The career of Don Quixotte was perceived by 
these lamb-like wolves. The sun is a great 
eheater ; and terror is always a magnifying glass. 
This, at a moment's glance was, of course, the 
prior returning upon the miller's starved horse ! 
Each one seized hold of the dress, meat and wine 
nearest to him ; and if happiness was to have 
been obtained by the fastest runner, a fair judgment 
might have been formed as to who would have 
been blessed. For never did holy men take such 
lay-like strides. All, save the deaf woman, had 
well nigh scoured across the plain, before the don 
came very near. She was stooping to a brass 
kettle, while she held, in her dexter hand a long 
ladle. The ancient dame was turned away from 
the direction in which our bewildered hero came. 
She was the only target left ; and the dull lance 
of the knight caught the old lady on the side, 
and sent her rolling down the declivity in a race 
with her kettle. Every turn which the ancient 
descendant of Eve took, produced a corresponding 
tap from the ladle ; for she grasped fast hold of 
this, in spite of her rumble. 

The jovial crew had been in too great a hurry 
to carry off every thing ; and the knight, immedi- 
ately after his joust, got off his steed in order to 
examine the spoil. By this time, the old woman 
had gained the bottom of the hill and her own 
feet. Looking up, as a goat does after falling from 
\ the dame saw her assailant ; and scouring 
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round the hillock, she took the don by a rate. 
Her ladle was waived aloft ; and it descended 
immediately below the place where Paul hat the 
Ephesians, id est, under the fifth rib. Its effect 
was like the lengthening of Galileo's night glass ; 
the hero seemed several inches taller ; and the 
power accompanying the blow made him continue 
in his erect position. Immediately after the valiant 
Amazon had accomplished her revenge through the 
end of her ladle, she, too, scoured across the plain, 
flourishing the weapon in her right hand, while the 
left acted as a pendulum for the clockwork of her 
feet. 

Sancho came up immediately after the harm 
was done ; and floundering from his steed, he ran 
to the assistance of his upright master. "I would 
have been here before, may it please you, sir, 
but, you know it is necessary to wait for a lame 
man. And I hope there is no great suffering to 
come : for it was but a woman's blow." 

" I know not, 'squire," sighed out the don, 
" what thou meanest by a woman's blow ; but I 
feel as if a distorted paralytic had run against me, 
and not got away until he had left all his aches 
under my ribs. I pr'y thee, man, keep hold of me, 
while I attempt to slide upon my back : for I own 
that the brazen battleaxe of that full trowseved 
infidel, hath troubled thy master's earthly tene- 
ment ?" 

" Softly, sir ; bo, sir ; softly," said the good 
hearted Sancho, as he humoured the angle which 
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the body of the don was obliged to describe ere it 
reached its mother earth. 

" The poet hath said," muttered the suffering 
knight, " it is honourable to die for our country." 

" Your worship is no doubt right," said Sancho, 
" for you have as much wit as four men. But 
every cowl, sir, does not make a monk ; nor every 
death bring forth a hero. Your honour was not 
born to be destroyed by a she Tartar. If the cow- 
ardly villains had left a little good liquor behind 
them, I flatter myself I .could be doctor enough to 
cure your rib-roasting, for a hot bottle is not a bad 
remedy for a side ache." 

" Sancho," sighed out the afflicted one, " lend 
me thine eyes. Is not yon eminence crowned by 
a castle? My vision is at this time so playful, 
that I might see towers even in the air." 

" Truly, sir," answered Sancho, " there is an 
erection upon it*; but to my mind it is a holy 
house." 

" Thou art a fool still," added the don ; " I see 
the warder near the alarum bell." At this mo- 
ment, a friar named Walter, and of whom we 
shall have more to say, had climbed up to the 
belfry of the priory to which the monks had 
fled, in order to make certain of the person 
who had spoiled the sport of himself and his 
brothers. 

" Mount thy palfrey," continued the don ; " go 
to the walls; blow thy horn — nay, I had forgot- 
ten, thou hast no horn, friend Sancho." 
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" I hope not, sir," said the 'squire, with some 
seriousness. 

" Go to the gate ; knock and demand succour 
and admittance for the maimed knight of the woeful 
countenance." 

" Truly, sir," said Sancho, " I know not how I 
may fare, but beggars must not be choosers, and 
a good stomach is the best sauce. I think I shall 
not have to swallow a refusal, for hunger — laying 
aside your worship's body blow — beats down stone 
walls." 

Friar Walter saw Sancho Panza coming ; and 
judging of the mettle of the man, by the queer 
actions of the master, he stood ready at the gate 
of the priory. Now this friar Walter was the 
very scape goat of the flock. He had belonged 
to the class of young men who nil their heads 
with fancy and romance, before manhood hath 
sown any corn upon the upland of their lip. 
They think themselves over their little moustachios 
in love; make advances to grandees' daughters; 
get kicked out of saloons ; turn monks for very 
spite ; and end their days in becoming the rhym- 
sters and buffoons of their more lazy associates. 
Sancho knocked ; and the answer from young 
Walter, who poked his nose through the lattice, 
was, " Who disturbs the vespers of . those who 
have forsworn the world?" 

" One who is fain to be a noisy visitor : Hunger, 
may it please your reverence. Pain, also, sir, is 
not far off." 

a Speak not in riddles, man," retorted the hooded 
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vogue ^ " let me know thy wants in plain terms ; 
tell me who thou art and who is thy companion, 
or hunger will have to become a ravenous lion 
ere he be allowed admittance into the prophets' 
den V s 

"As for your poor speaker, sir, I am but a 
simple retainer ; but my master is hard by and 
wounded. He is an errant knight, though to my 
mind but a light headed mortal. He is wild 
enough, sir, to take this holy building for a baron's 
castle. Truly, he may be right ; for I am but 
a simple retainer. He fancies your excellency 
will send him a squadron of horse and a leech." 
" He is right," cried the friar, " and thou art 
wrong ; and thou art right and he is wrong ; 
this is a castle, and yet it is not a castle ; we 
who are here may be monks, and yet we are 
soldiers. We cannot send a squadron of horse, 
yet we are ready to physic your master." 

When Friar Walter had ended, Sancho thought 
he heard a suppressed sort of laugh in the build- 
ing. " You wise men," said the 'squire, " have 
the power of parables; the little taper in my 
lanthorn cannot discover your meaning, most 
mysterious sir?" 

" Enow then, thou simple retainer," continued 
Walter, ".we of this religious house have been 
used to plumes, and spears, and ladies' eyes. We 
have been in the holy land as brave knights; 
and we are here to wear sackcloth and digest 
good words. If thy valourous master — what is his 
name, by the bye, thou simple retainer ?" 
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" Don duixotte, may it please your high lowliness ; 
with the addition of the knight of the woeful coun- 
tenance." 

" True," rejoined the monk ; " I ought to have 
recollected him. Hie thee to thy chieftain ; tell 
him to come on by easy journeys ; and if he will 
conform to sackcloth and good words, we will 
provide for his soul and patch up his body." 

Sancho again fancied he heard a laugh in the 
priory. " My master, your reverence, hath long 
fed on sweet words ; but, for my part, I much 
prefer honey ; but then, sir, it is not for an ass 
to lick the bees 1 comb. Nor will I pause to put 
in a plea against sackcloth, for we, ourselves, are 
but a bag for bones ; and, with humility before 
your greatness, I would add, that a tattered cloak 
hath covered a good drinker." 

Our poor don did indeed look as if he were 
only fit for a religious hospital, as the 'squire 
supported him over the plain, in the same manner 
as a builder of houses would have crawled under 
the vacillating motion of a lathy plank. By the 
time they reached the priory, a strange group of 
black sheep were on the steps of the building. 
Friar Walter was pushed forward 5 and, keeping 
his countenance like a true monk, he saluted our 
hero (if we may call him so in this case) with, 
" Welcome, wounded brother ; brother well known : 
for who can look upon that face and not remember 
the knight of the woeful countenance ! One who 
is now clad in sackcloth and who lives upon the 
light food of sweet words, salutes Don Quixotte." 
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" Thanks, 3 ' said, or rather muttered the bruised 
anatomy ; " the thanks of one who has been hurt 
by the battleaxe of a petticoated Turk-— *-" 

" It was a Tartar, may it please you, gentle- 
men," cried out Sancho ; and then lowering his 
voice to a whisper, he said to his master; "and 
I think I see the she brute, sir, grinning through 
the buttery bars." 

" Devout knights and holy men," continued the 
don, u you must pardon the forwardness of my 
retainer ; ignorance maketh him familiar, and 
hunger is apt to get as high up as his head. If 
thou wilt allow me to rest in thy retirement; 
receive a plaster at the hands of thy culler of 
simples ; and such food as the wearer of armour 
should eat, I will speak thy names before the pearl 
of Toboso, and give a knight's thanks by way of 
gold to-morrow." 

" Sir knight," rejoined Waiter, " we are under 
a vow to admit sackcloth only within our pre- 
cincts ; we are in the habit of living upon nothing 
but good words : but it is fortunate for thee and 
thy simple retainer that the present period is our 
anniversary. Upon this day we are allowed to let 
loose the flesh and lock up the spirit. Yet our 
rule as to sackcloth is as the law was with the 
Medes and Persians. To give thee strength for 
thy uncasing, a drink of strong waters shall be 
thy first medicine ; still, thy simple retainer must 
not taste thereof, until he is covered with the 
garment of humility." 

Two hairy dresses to fit tight to the body 
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and a couple of friars' frocks, with a small flask 
of spirits, were then produced. The don found 
the latter to be a most sovereign internal plaster ; 
and he was weak enough in brains to lose no 
time in asking his 'squire to undress him. Sancho 
looked at the hairy garments ; and paused, for he 
fancied he again heard a half stifled laugh. At 
last, he contented himself with the homely proverb, 
that "eating and scratching want but a begin- 
ning." He saw that the shortest article of apparel 
pas tendered to his master ; this he tried to ex- 
change, but Friar Walter would not allow of it : 
" for," he said, " repentance was always safest in 
the most disagreeable garment." 

The monks retired into the priory, and left our 
superlative two, to do what better men have done 
In all ages — that is to say, wear a dress which 
did not become them. 

u Shroud thyself, master, by this buttress," whis- 
pered Sancho, " for the she Tartar is still grinning 
over the buttery hatch." 

A youth who wears the dress of ten years 
when he has attained the age of eighteen, cuts 
but a queer appearance. Something may be 
gained from this remark as to the figure of Don 
duixotte, when his anchovy-like make was stayed 
in sackcloth too tight and in frieze too short As 
for Sancho Panza, he looked like his youngest 
daughter hanging within her grandmother's plen- 
tiful wardrobe. " If I were* obliged to get to 
Paradise in such garments," said Sancho, as the 
prickly hairs came in contact with his body, "I 
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fancy I should, be glad of some rubs on the 
road." n 

When the pair had settled themselves within 
their adornments, the 'squire called out through 
the lattice, that they " were in their disagreeable 
attire." The gates were again opened ; and 
Walter, appearing alone, with a silent gesture 
waved them onward. They followed him through 
two or three uninviting passages; and, at last, 
entered into the eating room. The monks had 
taken their station at the board ; and each one's 
cowl was thrown back. A cushion was placed 
on one of the seats near to the top of the table ; 
so that the person who took this station would be 
elevated somewhat above the company. The don 
was ushered by Friar Walter to this cushion. A 
sort of stone pulpit or lecture box, full a foot 
beyond the line of the heads of the guests, was 
to be seen attached to the wall. The entrance 
to this receptacle was, it is true, from without, 
but Sancho was directed by signs to climb into 
it ; this, by holding up a few yards of his bor- 
rowed paraphernalia, he accomplished. Nor was 
he much dissatisfied, for the bottom, by way of 
matting, was covered with well filled bottles, a pasty 
and a capacious drinking horn. 

" Knight of the woeful countenance," said Walter, 
filling a cup near him with wine of a lighter colour 
and less powerful spirit than that which he tendered 
to the don, " I will jpake thee acquainted with thy 
chivalrous, yet religious companions, according to 
the custom of our princely order. Raise thy cup, 
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Don Quixotte, while the Baron Heliogabalus, oh 
my left hand, drinks a welcome. The baron has 
been a great wrestler with giants 5 the last he 
destroyed clang hard to his throat, and that accounts 
for his double chin." 

" Comrade in arms, renowned Heliogabalus, 
6 the woeful countenance ' pledges thy double 
chin." 

With a mock gravity, becoming an honest man, 
the fat rogue of a friar bowed to our hero. 

" If it so please you, my kind brother, and this 
glorious company," said the don, rising, " I would 
e'en eat a little, before I am introduced any fur- 
ther." 

" That cannot be," said Friar Walter, " thou 
must have received the wine pledge of welcome 
and thereby known thy comrades, before they can 
so far know thee, as to give thee any thing more 
than digestible looks." 

" If it so please you, holy sirs," cried Sancho, 
putting hid head out of the pulpit as a coney from 
put of the hill, and after he had made a good 
burrow into the pasty, "I am ready to stand my 
master's substitute in such a case ; my very gar- 
ment pricks me on to this." 

But he was rebuked both by Friar Walter 
and his master ; and told, by the former, that he 
would have to be buried alive in the aforesaid 
stone jug, if he were to do any thing more than 
hear, see, and say nothing. 

" Knight of the woeful countenance," continued 
Walter, " this short, but truly robustious chieftain 
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near my sword arm, is Sir Caldron Kettletas. His 
ancestors were famed for their brass armour ; it is 
even carried so far into our brother's countenance, 
as to have given him the bolfL title of the ' brazen- 
faced.' His family arms are three brass pipkins 
and a pot for a difference. Sir Caldron Kettletas, 
display thy mettle in the sight of the stranger, by 
drinking to him a potation equal to Solomon's brazen 
sea." Sir Caldron did his utmost ; and shewed that 
the extra pot by way of c difference,' was a proper 
addition to his family blazonry. 

" I beg pardon of all this company," said 
Sancho, in an insinuating voice, " but I trust I 
may be so far a watchman, as to declare to you, 
most grave seniors, that my master did not, in 
his last cup, drink fair; he did not empty his 
bowl to the brazen gentleman-" 

The don was about to become highly indignant 
at this extraordinary liberty which his 'squire took ; 
but the gestures of the guests, and Friar Walter's 
voice, sanctioned Sancho's cry, and obliged the 
knight to swallow his wrath and the balance which 
was in his cup. 

" Knight of the woeful countenance," continued 
Walter, " yon abstemious earl, whom the devil as 
a matter of spite hath caused to bear the carbuncle 
of wine bibbers at the apex of his Norman nose, is 
the greatly to be feared High Constable of Oporto. 
Thou seest the bottle at his girdle — he hath a 
similar one in his cell. He partaketh of St 
Anthony's spirit; and, if gossips' stories are true, 
of his nose. Overseer of the all-powerful enemy 
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of the wine press, he of the c woeful countenance' 
asks of thee, for once, to break thy vow and to 
put thy nose into a hogshead." 

" My master drank fair, gentlemen, this time," 
hiccupped Sancho from his rabbit hole. Friar 
Walter frowned upon him ; and desired him to be 
silent, or dread death in the stone jug. The rogue 
of a monk continued to ply the don, through the 
medium of introduction. But our readers might 
become tired, if we were to set forth every foolish 
remark or bring forth every character. The poor 
knight's brains began to play on the organ ; and 
the 'squire's tongue had become too well tuned to 
require any rosin. 

" Knight of the woeful countenance," Walter 
went on, " that nobleman who sits at the lower 
angle of our board lost his eye in defending the 
honour of a most lovely bride ; a most amiable 
princess " 

" Not a better woman than my wife," roared 
out Sancho ; and some of the guests could not 
refrain from giving a hearty laugh by way of 
echo; "not a better woman than my Juana." 
Friar Walter saw there was only one chance of 
stopping the half tipsy countryman. A partly 
sealed letter is apt to open its mouth ; the only 
effectual way is, to make a powerful impression. 
A fresh flask of wine was handed into the stone 
jug. Sancho received it with all humility, and 
in a quiet tone said, " a husband's spirit was 
like a pain in the elbow, very sharp but soon 
over." 
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Don Quixotte now rose, as well as he ceroid, 
add, interrupting the wag Walter, said, " The 
interference of my saucy retainer has brought to 
my mind the lady of Toboso, for whom and on 
account of whose charms I roam a belted knight. 
It is true that I may, like him, be out of order, 
but I hope the noble blood of the company will 
so far conform to the out-of-priory chivalry as to 
quaff a horn to my incomparable Dulcinea del 
Toboso." 

" Ob, oh !" cried Sancho, for he had not had 
sense enough left to take out the stopper of the 
last flask ; " oh, oh ! good sirs ! you begin to 
talk of the ladies, do you ! oh, oh, you begin to 
toast the ladies, do you ; — ah, true it is: man is 
fire, woman is tow, the devil comes and gives a 
good Wow."* This was the last proverb which 
was to be spun from Sancho that evening, for 
immediately he had reeled it out of his body, his 
body reeled out of the stone jug. Down he came 
upon the floor: and a jolly laugh forced itself 
from the table companions. At a signal from 
father Walter, the old deaf mother-of-all-works 1 
made her appearance. With a grin on her face, 
she laid hold of the prostrate 'squire ; and, while 
he muttered something about "pot ladle" and 
" Tartar? she dragged him out of the apart- 
ment. 

The don- had not sense enough left to discover 



* El bombre ee el fuego, y la muger la estopa, viene el Diablo, y 
sopla. 
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his late assailant in this aged remnant of woman, 
but the wine had warmed him into a knowledge 
of the situation in which he would be placed, if 
a parley from the challenging of cups did not 
occur. He, therefore, helped himself to a stand 
up ; put his hand to his side ; pleaded the neces- 
sity of a little fresh air ; and hoped that repose 
might be allowed, ere he became acquainted with 
every companion. After absurd protestations from 
Friar Walter, and most ridiculous gestures from 
the other jolly monks, the knight was allowed to 
scramble, by the aid of the master of the ceremo- 
nies, up a flight of broad stairs. From these, and 
at the back of the building, and upon the most 
elevated part of the garden of the priory, he was 
led- into the open air. Immediately under him, 
the vinery drooped towards the ground. It was, 
in fact, supported by espalier work, yet, in the 
then uncertain light, had the appearance of resting 
upon a gentle declivity. The day was well nigh 
gone ; and the moon had begun to run a tilt 
against the cloud — but her beam was more like 
to cheat than help the eye, especially the eye of 
one who • had the moat of wine in it. 

" Most renowned Don Q,uixotte," said the arch 
friar, "there is one companion in our building, of 
whom thou shouldst know something, before your 
legs be crossed upon your couch. He walks at this 
hour near the spot on which we stand. He is 
somewhat disjointed in brain ; yet he can tell his 
own sorrows in his song. He is a banished and 
outlawed knight from Albion's isle. He cannot 
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bear to be interrupted in his chant ; although, 
when his song of sorrow is ended, he is ready to 
receive words of condolence even from a stranger. 
I would have you pause upon this rising ground *, 
you will only run the risk of a cold reception, in 
case your charitable feelings should spur you to* 
wards him ; and, at any rate, I will soon be near 
to you again.' 9 

" The mad-cap then left our dull don ; ran to 
his cell for his guitar ; and, after having advised 
his companions to peep from their casements under 
the vines, he travelled quickly into the lower part 
of the garden. Now, immediately under the 
grapery there was a fish pond. Friar Walter was 
a pretty songster, and the following verses which 
he gave to the night air, proved that he was also 
a pretty poet although a great rogue (a thing, by 
the bye, not uncommon in a ballad monger) :*— 



THE WAIL OF THE BANISHED KNIGHT FROM ALBION'S ISLE. 



He roamed along a foreign land ; 

He thought of days departed; 
Re touched the lute with trembling hand ; 

Ho sighed out, broken-hearted : 
"My home of roses o'er the wave I 

Whose weeping shade encloses 
My sister's wot, my mother's grave— 

Farewell my home of roses." 
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n. 

His tears increased the twilight dew ; 

His manly hue retreated ; 
While echo, hushed, to pity grew— < 

For he the wail repeated : 
"My home of roses o'er the wave 1 

Whose weeping shade encloses 
My sister's woe, my mother's grave — 

Farewell my home of roses." 



m. 



The stars peeped out to soothe his sighs ; 

The flowers stooped low with weeping ; 
But still the notes of sorrow rise ; 

And round the wood is creeping : 
"My home of roses o'er the wave ! 

Whose weeping shade encloses 
My sister's woe, my mother's grave — 

Farewell my home of roses." 



The wind of the evening had somewhat dissi- 
pated the fumes of the wine in the brain of the 
bewildered knight of La Mancha ; and the lay ot 
the outlawed brother caught hold of his charity. 
So that, immediately there was about to be a 
repeat of " He roamed along," the don put, as he 
thought, his best foot forward. But, alas, it is a 
difficult matter for any being without wings to 
walk safely upon the surface of leaves. Our hero 
slipped through the vines as a decayed fruit clat- 
ters to the earth in the autumn. His arms being 
thrown upwards by the twinings of the branches, 
as they collared him in his descent, he kept a 
very erect position ; and his feet took the mud so 
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nicely at the bottom of the fish pond, that he 
looked like the upright medium for a spouting 
fountain. Oh, how the villainous monks did letugh 
and take on, through the casements under the 
vines ; while our don uttered most unchristian 
oaths. 

Walter had disappeared, but directly afterwards 
he showed himself in a surplice, upon the back 
of Rozinante. To the horse's tail, the bridle of 
Dapple was attached ; and to Dapple's ulterior 
tress, a cord was fastened, while the other end of 
it secured the legs and body of the prostrate and 
drunken Sancho Panza. Walter halted his caval- 
cade by the fish pond, and said, in a strange 
voice, " Don Quixotte de la Mancha ; thou who 
hast the presumption to Gx thy affections upon 
the prodigious beauty, Dulcinea del Toboso. Know 
that thou hast fallen into the hands of a necro- 
mancer 5 one, too, who is also attached to her of 
Toboso. As a matter of revenge, thou hast been 
thus treated ; but the charm and my punishment 
shall be taken off, as soon as thou canst get out 
of the pool of the muddy bottom. Thou mayest 
then continue thy peregrinations ; but beware of 
thwarting me in the affections of Dulcinea del 
Toboso." In a moment it flashed upon the knight 
that he was indeed in a wizard's power ; and he 
was too much terrified to retort upon the white 
figure of mischief. After another laugh had flown 
past and the necromancer had retired, our don 
called to the snoring Sancho; but as he appeared, 
thereupon, to snore louder, the knight was satisfied 
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that his 'squire was also under the influence of a 
demon — yet it is true, the clown growled out 
something like pot ladle and Tartar, whenever 
the don tried to reach him with a splash of water. 
Very fortunately, perhaps, for the life of Signior 
Quixata, many minutes had not elapsed, before 
lights were rapidly playing the game of hide and 
seek at the windows of the priory. The fact 
is, the superior was returning from the worship 
of the little finger. Walter, accompanied by 
other monks in surplices, came to the edge of 
the pond, with a rope. " Don Q,uixotte de la 
Mancha," said the leader of mischief) " thou who 
hast the presumption to fix thy affections upon 
the prodigious beauty, Dulcinea del Toboso — 
seeing as thou must acknowledge my mighty 
power over thee, I wish, for this time, to take 
pity on thy situation : give me thy knightly 
honour that thou wilt retire from this chief seat 
of my enchantments, and I will release thee from 
the pond of the black bottom ?" The poor don, 
with chattering jaws, was compelled, from his 
defenceless situation, to promise to do so. He 
was then desired to put the rope round him j 
and, having done this, the friars dragged him to 
the shore, as rough sailors would have^ hauled in 
a half starved shark. He was obliged, in that 
state, to straddle across his armour, which had 
been strapped upon Rozinante. Sancho, with his 
original crysalis shell, was secured upon Dapple. 
The monks opened the garden back gate (always 
a convenient portage to a priory) j and, while 
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one ran to the miller's house, Friar Walter led 
the animals and their burthens to the stable, 
where the flour grinder's horse had just arrived. 
The 'squire was tossed upon some provender near 
to his faithful ass ; while the don groped his way 
into the mill house. The miller had had the cue ; 
and while he kept up the joke as to necromancy, 
he used our worthy, in other respects, very well. 
He managed to get the pair some miles upon 
their further adventures by the time the old cock 
on the top of the stable had spoken to Dame 
Partlet. 



THE FORETELLERS OF WINTER 



The skies are 'weeping, 

For 'the summer 's going ; 

While the drops are trying 

How the leaves can keep their green ; 

The bees are sleeping 

Where the honey 's flowing ; 

And the winds are crying 

For the flowers so lately seen. * 
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The birds are flocking 

O'er the prairie's heather 5 

Now, the clouds are blazing 

Where the sun goes to his sleep ; 

The ship is rocking, 

As a cygnet's feather ; 

While the deer are gazing 

On the north, where night fires leap. 



The mother's tresses 
Shake like sorrow's willow, 
As her heart is beating 
For a kind soul on the wave. 
And while she dresses 
Her sick baby's pillow, 
All her hope is fleeting : 
For she dreamt about a grave. 



SUMMER 'S COMING.* 



" Thou openest thy hand, and fillest all things with plenteoueness." 



Summer's coming, 

O'er the long imprisoned earth. 

Hues of Paradise are peeping, 

Where the red buds late were sleeping ; 

Young birds feel their feathered birth ; 

Honey bees are softly humming, 

" Summer 's coming, summer 's coming." 



Summer's coming, 

On the lazy pacing clouds. 

Swallows, in the soft air sailing, 

Twitter to the light winds wailing; 

Butterflies forsake their shrouds ; 

Tardy beetles thus are booming, 

" Summer 's coming, summer 's coming." 



* It may be as well to say, this piece was written in the year 
1826: long before the song of "I've been roaming," and others of 
the same cotUUon measure, were published. 



HYMN. U3 

Summer's coming. 

Where the ocean heaves his head. 

Sunny snakes, from broad savannahs, 

Seek the lily's opening banners, 

Rising from the river's bed ; 

Earth and sky say, through the gloaming, 

" Summer 's coming, summer 's coining.'' 



HYMN.* 



RECITATIVE. 

Zion's wise son the harp of Israel took, 
Beneath the shadow of the cherubim ; 

And while the chords with wing-like music shook ; 
And twilight through the lily-work grew dim, 

Jehovah lent a fire to the voice, 

And arches told how echo could rejoice. 

• Inserted in Pierponfe edition of The Sabbath Recreation*. 
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THE AIR. 

t 

1 King of the world ! I worship thee ; 
Lord of the mind ! my altar 's thine ; 
A contrite heart, a bended knee, 
To-day shall be my corn, my wine. 
A choral song for sacrifice, 
Will mount like flame ; and heavenward own 
The green leaved earth, through joys and sighs, 
A satellite round Mercy's throne. 



2 The moon comes up to wake the dew, 
And hang a star on every leaf; 
The sun will take a rainbow hue, 
To kiss away the meadow's grief; 
The wave can lay its buoyance by, 
To let the cloud have anchor there ; 
Earth, through her flowers, salutes the sky ; 
The sky meets earth in balmy air. 



3 And I was born to see and say, 
How beauty breathes without, within : 
From the fly made to gild a day, — 
To my own soul outliving sin. 
E'en now I feel thy cherubim 
Hath come to me from thee, All Wise : 
Silence had best unthrone the hymn ; 
And thought alone be sacrifice. 



THE 



BOY WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 



" And there was, too, in that same bark, 
A father and his son." 



"He watched it wistfully, until away 

'T was borne by the rude wave wherein 't was cast ; 

Then he himself sunk down." 



Mr. Albert was an Englishman, who had married 
a delicate woman, possessing amiable traits of cha- 
racter. It was an union of affection ; and Mrs. 
Albert had the misfortune to find her husband's 
pecuniary circumstances in a declining state prior 
to the period of giving birth to a first child. A 
knowledge of Mr. Albert's difficulties preyed upon 
the fine mind of the wife, and brought on a prema- 
ture illness. 

A noble boy beheld a father's face ; but, at 
the same moment, a mother's spirit sought a sphere 
for which her purity and amiable manners had 
entitled her. 
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It would be idle to say Mr. Albert did not 
mourn ; and useless to describe his grief. The 
heart of a sorrowing husband experiences a dreadful 
void. 

Feeling acutely the loss of his wife, and the 
derangement of his affairs, Mr. Albert determined 
to leave his little living treasure in the care of a 
kind maiden aunt, sail for the shore of America, 
and try to gain, by his talents and industry, a settled 
home for himself and his boy. 

Only three years passed over his head before he 
realized his wishes; and, with an anxious heart, 
he sought again the British shore, in order to 
receive his child, and carry him to the land of 
liberty. Mr. Albert could not refrain from a 
father's and a widower's tears, when he called 
back the tangles of the fair boy's bright locks, 
and saw, in his laughing eyes, a semblance of his 
sainted mother. 

When Mr. Albert got on board the vessel, 
which was bound for the western continent, oh, 
how he watched each look, smile, and tear of the 
child with the golden locks ! Never did the first 
Adam nurture a plant of Paradise with more 
fondness than this father cherished "his only son, 

The Irish Sea is a dangerous one for vessels, 
especially in the winter season — and it was a( 
that time of the year Mr; Albert and the fair 
haired boy left Albion's isle. But the ship rode 
the waves bravely, and seemed a joyous living 
thing upon its native element The captain had 
the satisfaction of safely passing Cape Clear (the 
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most southern point of Ireland) ; and was soon 
enabled to get all that a seaman, possessed of a 
good vessel, requires — plenty of sea room. 

Mr. Albert did not leave the side of his child 
during the period of sea sickness ; but, with all 
the intense anxiety so beautifully displayed in the 
outpouring of a parent's affection, the father watched 
the feverish form and ministered to every little 
fancy. The boy was naturally strong, and he 
soon shook off this universal trbubler. And then 
did he display all those beautiful wild flights and 
innocent joys which a father enjoys, and with which 
every kind disposition is gratified. The little merry 
fellow became a favourite with the captain, officers, 
and even the very crew. 

It was upon a bright day, when the ship was 
sailing in a southerly direction, that the child stole 
from the cabin. His father was occupied at the 
time in listening to an account of the perils 
encountered by the captain upon a former voyage. 
The boy climbed up the side of the ship ; and 
stooped over the bulwarks, in order to catch a 
glimse of the fairy-like flying fish. A frightful 
situation ! ! 

"Your bright haired boy has gone up the cabin 
stairs," said the captain to the father. 

Mr. Albert immediately ascended to the deck ; 
and all the blood in his cheek shrunk to his heart 
when he saw the situation of his son. But -the 
boy gave him 'no time to think ; for, partly turjjing 
round his neck, and taking his small hands from 
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their resting place, he attempted to waive his father 
towards him. 

At that moment, a sea struck the opposite side 
of the vessel. The boy lost his balance. He fell 
into the dark water, and a huge billow displayed 
him upon its swelling back ! 

The wretched father uttered one long cry of 
agony ; and sprang over the bulwark into the 



The man at the helm was (he only person 
upon deck. He instantly left the wheel, ran down 
the cabin stairs, and, with a trembling lip, told the 
master of the accident. 

" Out with the boat in an instant /" roared 
the captain, " and," at the same time running 
wildly about the deck, " call the fresh watch, 
and about ship immediately ! Mate, up with you 
to the shrouds* directly \ keep a sharp and steady 
eye upon the poor gentleman and his boy, and 
let your arm point out to us where the waves 
are carrying them. Out boat, I say ! In God's 
name, hurry, hurry " 

The captain was the first to spring into the 
boat. His crew eagerly followed him. Bravery 
and kindness of heart are synonymous. 

" Pull, my lads ! for God's sake, stretch to your 
oars," said the captain, while he kept turning 
round, now for the purpose of seeing the mate on 
the* mast point to the direction in which the 
bodies were gone, and then, in order to steer the 
feeat aright 



1 
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The men did not utter a word ; but their very 
souls were mingling with their action. 

" 'T is a drilling sea," said the captain. Not 
one of the men answered him. Each continued 
to labour away. 

"I have my fears! — keep a good look-out at 
the head of the boat, Atkins !" 

Here the captain moved himself, in order to 
view again the directing arm upon the ship's 
mast. A deadly chill came over him when he 
saw the mate raise, as if in alarm, his hands on 
high. 

" God of Heaven !" cried the captain ; " then 
they have indeed sunk- — " 

u I saw it," exclaimed the second officer, who 
was stationed in the bows of the boat. " I saw 
it shake its jaws ! And look, Sam, is that the 
yellow gulf weed between his teeth? Surely it 
cannot be the poor child's hair !" 

The dreadful catastrophe was soon partly told. 
A billow, lightly tinged with blood, gushed and 
weltered around the boat, and displayed a huge 
shark within its centre. 

No traces of the poor father were perceivable. 
The captain grew sick at heart 

" Take the helm, Atkins," he said, keeping 
his eye sight fixed upon the bottom of the boat 
The second mate's cheek had a cold, cold tear 
upon it, as he, in silence, obeyed his commander's 
orders. And a fine expression of still sorrow was 
perceivable upon the face of every man composing 
the boat's crew. 
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Slowly and faintly did the captain ascend the 
side pf his ship. 

" Let me not be called during the night," he 
said, addressing his first officer ; " and do not show 
me the log book for some days to come." 

He then entered his state room ; fastened 
the door ; fell upon his hammock and sobbed 
bitterly. 

The night watch was <set. But not a man 
disturbed the stillness of the deck by a single 
heavy tread. The heavens looked cold and 
bright. Nought was heard through the dark 
hours, save the light cry of the wheel, as the 
man at the helm looked at the small flame in 
the binnacle, and kept the vessel up to the 
wind. 






THE MERMAID 



— - "they say they are half fish, half flesh ; 
A plague on them, they ne'er come, but I look 
To be washed." 



Where rocks rose up o'er sedges dark, 
Where riplets turned to steam, 

The Shetlander unmoored his bark, 
And steered it down the stream. 



No sound was heard of billows' roar ; 

All things were cold and chill : 
It was as dark as Lethe's shore — 

As terrible — as still. 



You might have heard the cavern weep, 

Like sorrow o'er a grave ; 
Have seen the mermaids swell the deep 

And yet not break the wave. 



The Shetlander flung out his line ; 
He sunk the trembling bait ; 
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And where the fish moved bold and fine, 
He made his vessel wait. 



Mom took her wings — the noon moved past: 

No sport, no sport he found ; 
Here, there, ay, everywhere he cast ; 

And plummed, and plummed around. 



At last, the foggy sun went down. 

No sport, no sport bad he ! 
Then, with malicious heart and frown, 

He cursed the teeming' sea. 



Scarce was the echo past and dead, 
When forward went his line ; 

And left a trace of silver thread 
Upon the purple brine. 



On, on it went, with quivering haste. 

" A goodly fish," cried he 5 
" I was to blame my words to waste 

In curses on the sea. 



" The line doth cut me like a sword ; 

It presses down my boat ; 
>T is well I have a lusty cord — 

Nay— nay— I '11 make thee float !" 



1 
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Around the bark the waters shook, 

And sent an oily stain : — 
Good Heaven ! the fisher's barbtid hook 

Is in a mermaid's brain. 



Entangled were the ringlets fair ; 

The iron tore her cheek ; 
Her tongue, which once could charm the air, 

Did like the sick swan speak. 



" Oh save me for your children's sake ! 

My babes are wanting me ; 
For me they make the corals shake 

In caverns of the sea. 



" For me they look $ for me they weep : 

Oh, save a mother's life !" 
— The fisher's anger could not sleep ; 

He raised his pointed knife ; 



He struck it to the mermaid's heart. 

But there no red blood drips ; 
The wound was sodden and apart, 

As is a dead man's lips. 



He shook the body from his line ; 
He plunged it in the tide 5 
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And where it sunk did spangles shine, 
And made a circle wide. 



But all the glow was on the wave ; 

Cold, cold the fisher turned. 
His heart seemed panting for a grave ; 

His eyes now only burned. 



And as he moved his boat in haste 
Towards his cottage home, 

An angry merman could be traced 
Beneath the spangled foam. 



Alas ! the home for him was sad. 

Oh, how the poor man sighed ! 
His only joy, his favourite lad, 

At twilight's funeral, died. 



Day after day brought sorrow fresh ; 

At night his chill grew worse : 
He dreamt about the sodden flesh — 

He thought about the curse. 



He tried to waft his grief aside ; 

But no ! it still would come : 
He knew his only child had died, 

And silent was his home. 
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He sought his boat with wildering mien ; 

And madly did he rave : 
For the huge merman could be seen 

Within the nearest ware. 



Where the fair mermaid late was slain, 
The boatman stood upright ; 

He held his hands across his brain : 
Then — bade the world good night. 



Again the spangles left their bed ; 

Once more they circled wide ; 
While the strong merman raised his head, 

And lashed the troubled tide. 



Anon he made his voice to sweep 
Around each rocky cave ; 

And, plunging to his native- deep, 
He scooped the victim's grave. 



AN EXILE'S THOUGHTS 

OVER THB MINIATURE OF AN ABSENT CHILD. 



Just — as when we parted, 

When I, broken hearted, 
Wandered from a home of sorrow and from thee I 

Just the same expression, 

From the lip's depression, 
As when in the twilight thou wert on my knee. 



When the air is lightest, 

And the sky is brightest, 
Art thou in the garden talking to a flower ? 

If the room be shaded, 

And the day spring faded, 
Dost thou mock the chiming of the evening hour ? 



Thoughtful, blue eyed beauty, 

Dost thou know thy duty, 
When thy mother prays thou 'It prove a honey bee? 

Do thy wild caressings 

Mingle with her blessings, 
Dart thou smile and whisper, " Mother, I love thee ?" 
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I am often dreaming 

Of a taper, beaming 
Near my babe's siesta, shaded by my hand : 

Through my fingers' wreathing 

Comes such sunny breathing 
As might bear a hymn of praise from the seraph 
band. 



Lord of life and kindness, 

Let this veil of blindness — 
Veil of parent sorrow — be thy dew o'er him ; 

May his lake of thinking 

Have no tide of sinking ; 
May his deeds be rainbows never to grow dim : 



May thy book of glory 

Make him write the story, 
On the mental tablet, with a golden pen r 

How the earth is swelling, 

How the heavens are telling 
Of thy love and goodness to the sons of men ; 



May it, mid his playing, 

Bring those lips to praying ; 
May it, in his manhood, make a shield of thee ; 

May it, in his dying, 

Through the spirit's sighing, 
Cause a cry for mercy — mercy, God, for me* 
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Oh ! my boy, this fooling 

Is not like the schooling 
Earthly parents utter to the thing they love ; 

But, my health is failing ; 

And I 've long been wailing— 
Wailing near the willows as a widowed clove. 



ON 



THE DEATH OF THOMAS WILLS, ESQ 



As men would cast their bread upon the stream, 
So Hope and we sent forth our drooping friend ; 

And where the flowers and fruit with odour teem, 
We said his branch of health in leaves will bend. 



Oh, gentle heart ! the earth, thy mother earth, 
Should have received a form so mild as thine- 

Not the rough sea, where God's strong storm has 
birth— 
Not ocean, wh* cries out, " The dead are mine." 
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The silent hillock, fresh with summer green, 
Were fitter grave — hut Heaven's high will be 
done ! 

We live to mourn and praise thee, who hast been 
The best of brothers and the kindest son. 
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Marshal, demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arrival here in arms : 
Ask him his name ; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. 



The vine dresser had left his daily work, and 
was with his family in his cottage. Comfort and 
honesty gave a relish to the evening meal ; and 
the prattle of the children added life to it. A 
tapping was heard at the window, and a few 
notes sounded from a guitar. " The Savoyard, 
the dear Savoyard!" was the response. Each one 
was eager to give welcome to 1fee laughing lad 
and to proffer the wine cup. 
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The young minstrel was soon ready to pay for 
hit supper in his own M coin. The sire of the 
family folded his arms. His daughter half hid 
her face behind her father, not so much by way 
of protecting her cheek from the gaze of the 
guest, as for the purpose of looking, unobserved, 
at the white teeth and black eyes of the stroller. 
The little ones came to his knees and leant in 
attitudes of attention around him. 

The singer did not want the gingle of rhyme, 
or the measure of verse ; for there was a flow in 
his language, which, added to the accompaniment, 
gave sufficient ease to his romance. He flung 
back his locks with a careless toss of his head; 
stooped to his instrument as if he listened to its 
every whisper 5 hastily played with an octave, by 
way of prelude ; and began his theme of 
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The cry for retreat wailed Out from the horn, 
where the lance was red and the nerves grew 
weak. The heart of the brave is a beautiful 
thing 5 but numbers may smother the soldier's 
gift. Hark to the cry, the sorrowing cry, which 
tells the knight the day is lost ; which bids him 
sheath the crimson sword. Mad was the youthful 
Baron of Arc, when he heard the cry for flight. 
Though wounde^ and panting, one stroke he will 
give ere he turn his face from a coming death. 
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Then did he start from the killing crowd. 
Across the field he strode ; and bent .his way 
around the hill. 

He heard the shriek of his flying men ; and 
the curse of those who pursued. 

On and on went the Baron of Arc ; but, oh, 
he was bleeding and faint. The blood was on 
his fine white teeth ; and stained his curling lip. 
Yet onward still he went. 

He came to a river, a silvery river, which 
wooed the tips of the willow trees. Ah, how he 
longed for a few bright drops of the wave which 
reflected the cloud. And he must have a draught 
from the stream, or nature's flame will sink. It 
was a painful effort to him to bend his wounded 
form. He slowly stooped his quivering frame, 
and yet his hand was dry. Then, with an effort, 
he lower drooped. Alas ! his strength was gone. 
A chilly shaking came ecross the baron's fine- 
turned breast ; and down in the river he sunk. 
He sunk, and the bubbles rose. 

Then was heard the shriek of a maid who 
was resting under the willows. # She was the 
foeman's daughter. But though the knight wore 
a plume she scorned, yet charity lived with Ada. 
She rushed to the place where the bubbles danced 
and looked with an anxious eye. Then came the 
swell of the troubled stream, buoying the soldier 
up. Oh, not a moment was lost. 

Down to the wa^ve went the beautiful girl, and 
took it like a swan. A noble strength possessed 
the maid — she drew the youth to land. Then o'er 
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his frame did Ada bend, like an angel receiving 
the soul. Signs of life appeared. Ada's heart 
beat quick. She wiped the blood from his mouth. 
She bound up his wounds with her scarf. 

And when the Baron of Arc could move, she 
was his fair support. He looked like a drooping 
honeysuckle, propped by a curving vine. Ada 
directed his faltering steps towards the neighbour- 
ing mill. He of the mill was her father's tenant, 
and loved that father's child : for Ada was kind 
to the aged man, and often strayed to his home. 
There did she hide the wounded man from the 
eyes of her father's train. And when night drew 
a veil o'er the sky, she stole from her tapestried 
room ; she took the Samaritan corn and wine. 
She sighed as she looked at the youth. And 
how could he scorn the kindness done : and how 
could he help but love ! for Ada was fair as her 
heart was good, and her thoughts were as pure 
as her blood. 

Now, the sire of the maiden had come from the 
field, and he called to his herald at arms. " Send 
through the country for many miles round, and 
say that I 'm home from the war. Say that I 
hold a rich feast for rejoicing and give to all comers 
a tourney. My daughter has been to an old 
man a pet, and 'tis time some bold youth had 
a bride. Say, that the boldest, the day of the 
tourney, may ask for the hand of my Ada ; and 
if she consent to receive the, strong hand, her 
father will give a rich dowry." 
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Away went the buglemen over the hill, and 
loudly proclaimed the fair prize. 

And many a gallant drew out his retainers ; 
and sent in his name for a tilt at the tourney. 

When the wide castle was full of its guests, 
ah, 'twas a heart stirring scene. There, ladies 
sang sweetly to silver stringed viols, or laughed 
at a gossipping tale. The knights praised their 
armour ; and glowed in the 'day light, as birds 
seen on Araby's palms. The war horse did fret 
as if loving the revel and counting of action and 
strife. 

And how was it then with the youth in the 
mill, the shrouded Baron of Arc? He heard the 
horns sound, and he learned from the maiden the 
wish of her valiant sire. And must he sigh in 
the lonely mill ! and can he not join in the tilting ! 
Ada knew the baron's wish : what can stop a 
maid in love ? 

When the moon was kissing the earth, a trusty 
'squire tapped thrice at her door 5 and he went 
with her to the armoury. There, by the moon 
light, the armour pieces looked like huge pearls 
in a cave. Ada regarded not the gold, nor highly 
lacquered mail. Steel of proof was all she wanted ; 
metal true she took. " I trust thee, 'squire," said 
the maid, " with a charge which is not light. 
Give a maid a soldier's oath that thou wilt not 
betray me ?'? Then did the 'squire swear by her 
beauty he would be true to the death. " Go," 
said the maid, " with this sombre steel, to where 
our miller dwells. Within his little eastern room 
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sighs our house's foe : the Baron of Arc is there. 
Nay, start not, 'squire : thy oath, thy oath — 
remember a soldier's oath ! That youth is as dear 
to thy lady, 'squire, as the silver hairs of my 
sire. Take him a steed of fetlock strong, and 
help him to buckle his mail. Here is a golden 
thread, which a relative brought from the east — 
the east, where lovers are true. Tell him to tie 
up the plume on his helm, with this entangling 
token. Then shall I know my knight. And say, 
that Ada thinks well of his heart and wishes to 
prove his arm. Ask him — nay, 'squire, away, 
away, for my blushes are shaming the moon." 

Then came the day for the feast. Then came 
the time for the tourney. 

On a high throne sat the lord of the hall. Near 
him, so modestly, couched his dear Ada. 

Many a beautiful shield was spoiled. Many a 
feather fell in the dust. The lance of oak in 
splinters flew. The very steel was rent in twain. 
The horses, that once could stem a field's storm, 
now drooped their crests and panted with toil. 

Each knight, in the evening, had drank Ada's 
health. Each knight in the fight had her name 
on his lip. 

The strongest and best had shown their powers. 
The marshal moved up the steps of the throne. 
And thus did he whisper the maiden's sire (alas! 
the maiden heard) : " Treason, master, treason ! 
Mark you the knight in the. sombre mail, who 
would not give his name 1 and who now is poising 
his homely lance and fretting to enter the lists? 
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I caught a sight of his broad seal ring ; and 
saw an outspread crest : the crest of the Baron of 
Arc." 

" I thank thee, marshal," said the sire, " but 
there's no fear of him. He does not come for 
my daughter's hand, but only for a joust. I love 
to see the acts of the brave, although displayed 
by a foe. I 've seen that boy perform such deeds 
as made me grieve that he was against me. I 
would I had such a lad for a son ; but he is 
my bitterest enemy." Then did the parent sigh : 
the maid was his only child. 

On and on came the Baron of Arc ; but not 
as when turning from fight. Then, he seemed 
a heron torn ; now, an eaglet proud. 

Down went the marshal, and called to his men 
to raise the barriers up. 

Into the ring spurred the Baron of Arc. 

I have said that his arms were homely. But — 
who can lose sight of a thunder cloud, although 
the rainbow 's away ? 

" Look at yon lad," said the sire to the m? 
" who comes in such simple guise. See h? 
sets off that modest mail. I should have * 
him an anchorite, if I had not seen yo* 
yon thread of golden hue. The gift, 
of some beauty who prays for blessin 
boy." 

How Ada's light poised heart di<* 
the father spoke ! But why does / 
shriek ? why thank her saint ? Sh 
sight ! 
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The knight who had taken the prize from all, 
pressed hard on the Baron of Arc. And the youth 
of the gold thread tottered as when the maid 
saw him sink in the stream. He heard his Ada's 
cry. Then did his form appear to increase.- He 
firmly pressed his foot on the stirrup. He raised 
his lance with a beautiful curve, and down it 
swooped as a falcon strikes. His strong opponent 
fell like a tree, like a tree in its summer dress. 

The youth sprung off his honest steed, and 
kindly helped his foe. Around the victor the gal- 
lants came, and tendered meed of praise. 

But soon they started back : for the Baron of 
Arc raised up his helm. " Treason, treason ; a 
foe! a foe!" 

Then whirled the swords P th' air as I 've 
seen the hail sweep round the hilL Yet — hark 
to Ada's wail ; and listen to her sire : 

" Touch not the Baron of Arc* His deeds have 
. ade him welcome. He comes but for the tourney. 
is not here to woo." 

tell thee, noble, I come not here simply to 

\e fray. I ask for the hand of Ada, thy 

is mine by the strength of your procla- 

. t bold, young Baron of Arc. My 

•e'er wed a foe. Come hither, come 

■i. ling child; come hither and shame 

the sanded steps, the gentle 
• boldly did she pass her sire 
■. knight's hand. 
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" Father, do not frown. Ada has known this 
youth ere now ; has staunched the wounds you 
gave. I have seen his gallant bearing. I have 
marked his worth. Ada will have the Baron of 
Arc, or lead a vestal's life.*' 

Thus was the feud of these noble houses 
changed to a circle of love. 
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The arm of power ; 
The pestilence ; the cloud, 
Where lightning fringes thunder's shroud; 
The famine hour ; 
The grave : 
Are to the mind 
With plumes abroad, 
No more a terror than the wind. 
They are the cherubim of God : 
They strike — that He may save ; 
The creature falls— while the Creator's kind. 
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The majesty of mind 
Is like the shell 
The waters yield : 

It guards the creature from the swell ; 
It strengthens with 'its age 5 
And gains a brightness as the billowB rage* 
It is the dove, 

The cast away that comes again, 
Bringing a proof of love 
From memory's flooded plain. 
It is the robe 
Of Purity 5 

With this she walks around the globe, fl 
And gleans the corn for Charity. 
Earth hath it for a time ; 
Its place of rest 
Is far above all crime : 
Its home is where our mothers will be blest 
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" Two lids, thai thought (hen wa« no 
But Mich s i»y to-morrow at to-diir, 
And to be boj eternal."- 



I Rad a friend wjien I was young ; 

Our souls fait kindred fire ; 
We were like pearls together strung; 

An children of one sire. 



Ay, side by side we aax,a 
We parted not at pay 
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We plunged together in the pool, 
Beneath the oziers gray. 



And hand in hand among the corn 
We chased the butterfly ; 

Gave echoes to the mellow horn ; 
And mocked the sweet birds' cry. 



And many a ballad, too, we sung, 

Beneath the lilac laid ; 
While bees upon the blossoms hung, 

And cattle sought the shade. 



If he proved sad, I gave my tears — 
If pleased, he had my smiles ; 

We joined our courage and our fears ; 
One mind was in our toils. 



' Twos summer : church beHffshcak the tower, 

And books were laid aside ; 
Each little hat displayed a flower, 

For our preceptor's bride. 



I counted of a sunny day, 
My joy held up my heart ; 

O'er the mill bafu$ I-took my way— • 
How could, we Efeep apart ! 
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I sought him on his father's lawn, 
His hat was on the green ; 

Yet, though I left him here at dawn, 
He was not to be seen ! 



My voice like unbroke censer rung, 

Upon the loaded breeze ; 
The sound was o'er the river swung, 

And murmured through the trees. 



I looked upon the river's face, 
(Where still the lilies ride) ; 

No boat had left a silver trace ; 
No angler graced the side. 



Dejected, to the school I went : 
But while I, listless, read, 

A playmate o'er my shoulder leant, 
And said, my friend was dead. 



My little heart leapt at my throat; 

My boyLfi colour fled — ' 

Oh, God ! e'en now I hear that note, 

Those words, " Hvy friend is dead." 



That day, each boy gave up his play, 
I slowly sought my ratf&t 
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And while in bed I trembling lay, 
I heard the death bell boom. 



Then, then my thoughts: perhaps while I 

Looked o'er the river's side, 
My name was in his drowning cry ! 

Perhaps, above the tide, 



He showed, as beacon of distress, 

His little gentle hand ; 
And while my form grew less and less, 

Prayed for his friend on land. 



Ah, me ! what I have been since then ; 

What scenes of sorrow known ; — 
Down, busy thoughts ; blot, blot my pen : 

My grievings are my own. 



My woes are 'tween the sky and me. 

And yet I would I laid 
Beneath the churchyard elder tree, 

Wher* William's grave is jAde. 

Down, busy thoughts — down, sorrow!s swell, 

And lead me to the place ; 
Where soon was heard the funeral knell, 

And grief was o'er each face. 



1 
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Before the house where laid the dead, 
Each boy was neatly drest ; 

The curtained window hid the bed 
Where William was at rest. 



At length the house door hinges sung ; 

Then — then, my name was said — 
And while my brain with throbbing wrung^ 

I moved to see the dead. 



They took me up the matted hall; 

They drew me to the room, 
Where lay the silken bordered pall, 

Amid the shuttered gloom. 



They prest me to the coffin's side ; 

They held the thin wax light ; 
The mocking flowers I espied ; 

I saw the eye lids white. 



A dullness o'er my slight frame prest, 
And I was moved away — . 

While the cold pressure at my breast, 
Allowed my tears to play. 



Oh, how the boys did watch my face, 
When I came from the hall, 
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To join the decent measured pace, 
Beneath the churchyard wall. 



They placed my feet upon the mqund 
Where parents' eyes were red — 

I felt the rattling earth resound 
Above the coffined dead. 



I marked his mother's awful shriek ; 

His father's stifling wail ; 
The man of God could scarcely speak ; 

My schoolmates' lips were pale. 



A marble, pure as was his mind, 
Is raised above the spot ; 

And rosy peas their tendrils bind 
Around *he grassy cot. 



Ah, often have I sat and wept 

Beneath the elder shade ; 
And sometimes when I 've sweetly slept 

With William I have played. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 



"before your sight 



Mounts on the breeze the butterfly — and soars, 
Small creature as she is, from earth's bright flowers 
Into the dewy clouds. Ambition reigns 
In the waste wilderness." 



I. 



O, butterfly, 

Prepare thy shroud! 

The wind pipes loud ! 

The sun hath left the sky; 

There will be frost to-night; 

Yon star comes upward cold .and bright: 

Enter thy cell, slight butterfly. 



ii. 



Ah, heedless fly, 

There is a maid, 

(She too must fade !) v 

Would see thee with a sigjju 
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She did not heed the storm; 

Her soul hath whispered to her form: 

"Prepare thy shroud, poor butterfly ." 



in. 



And yet the eye 

Of our own mind, 

Can feel and find 

The ways of Him on high. 

For Spring once more will come 5 

This cry will enter each small tomb : 

"Prepare thy wrings, bright butterfly!" 
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" one fair daughter, and no more, 

The which he loved passing well." 



The sun was riding high in his sphere, and a 
few light and fleecy clouds, which one might have 
*»ncied angels had woven as robes for spirits, 
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hung in the blue of a summer sky, when a ship 
was perceived to approach the Island of Madeira. 
Slowly and majestically she moved ; and when . 
her swelling sails and broad hull neared the Loo% 
Rock, she displayed the British flag, and gave a 
farther „ notice of her coming by discharging a 
cannon. The latter signal was answered from 
the fort upon the rock ; and the full toned sound 
caused by the firing of the guns, ran along tS 
mountains overtopping the town of Funchal, echoed 
amongst the hollows, and even startled the wild 
birds in the Valley of Vines. 

The fishermen were not long idle with their 
boats. They turned the prows in the direction of 
the • ship ; and the passengers, who had long been 
" cabined, cribbed, confined," were soon landed upon 
the island. 

Amongst these passengers was an English officer, 
namod Arthur Dearden. Dissipation and luxury 
had impaired his health ; and he was recommended 
to sojourn in the Island of Madeira, for the purpose 
of recruiting, and perhaps regaining, a once fine 
constitution. Nature had done much for Arthur 
Dearden ; and the army, that great school for 
courteous manners and easy deportment, had lent 
its aid to finish a symetrical form. Although 
sickness had lowered Dearden's eye brows, yet it 
could not sink the fire of his eyes. His hair was 
seated high upon his square built forehead ; and 
his upper lip had in its contour all that beautiful 
scorn which is perceivable in the Apollo Belvidere. 
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But we know the lovely water lily, which expands 
its fair white petals upon the bosom of our own 
waters, has often a venomous snake nestled in its 
Abroad leaves, and encircling its flowers. A wily, 
invisible serpent entered into all the actions of 
Arthur Dearden, and kept from his heart pure* 
thoughts and honourable principles. 
, Many weeks had not rolled atway, before Dearden 
had made himself acquainted with the manners 
and customs, as well as with the geography, of the 
island. 

One day, when the clouds rolled wildly in the 
heavens, and a breeze, whitening the sea, swung 
round the angles of the mountains, Captain Dearden 
seized his fishing rod ; and, after toiling up the 
rocks, for the purpose of finding out a sheltered 
situation where he might pursue a favourite 
amusement without being incommoded by the 
breeze, he at last descended into the Valley of 
Vines. 

This spot was rich in natural beauties. A 
small stream moved calmly along the centre of 
the valley, but its source and ending were hidden 
by thickly growing shrubs, which tenaciously 
fastened themselves (at each end of the dell) to 
fragments of rock that had fallen from the sur- 
rounding mountains. On one side of the vale 
majestic chestnuts formed a grove, and raised, 
amidst the. leaves, their spiral flowers to the sky, 
as if for the purpose of displaying, and silently 
acknowledging to the bounteous God, his noble 
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gifts.* And beyond the ground occupied by these, 
a few bright cornfields might be observed by any 
person standing on the surrounding heights. Upon 
the other side of the stream, and even down to 
its margin, the vines hung their festoons, and 
displayed their fruit ; the wild rose dipped its 
branches in the stream ; and the myrtle stooped 
its form over the bank, and looked down upon its 
scented blossoms reflected in the water. While 
Captain Dearden was at his sport of angling, his 
eye was attracted by a red bird enjoying its 
plumage amongst the branches of a yellow rose 
tree. 

At that moment the soft tones of^a" 
warbling out a wild prelude, came from amongst 
the vines. Dearden instantly fixed his attention 
to the delicate notes ; and even the bright bird 
checked its chattering, and appeared to listen. A 
voice (richer in tone than ever belonged to Maho- 
met's paradise) took up the notes, and added grace 
to pretty words, arranged to a favourite Spanish 
love song. Immediately the voice ceased its 
melody, Dearden forced himself through the 
entangled branches of the vines, until he came to 
a pomegranate tree, at the foot of which reclined 
the lovely singer. 

It was Rose Raimonde. Her small feet were 
just perceivable under her silk petticoat — her arm 
and fingers rested upon a large yellow shawl — 
a short blue jacket displayed the contour of her 



Tongues in trees." 
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neck and bust — and her hair was braided and 
confined by a long gold pin at the top of her 
head, which was else uncovered. Around her 
neck was a ribband, to which she had attached 
her flageolet. 

As soon as Rose perceived the intruder, she 
started up, blushed at knowing the stranger must 
have heard her song, and hastily flung her cloak 
around her. 

" Nay, lady," said Dearden, (taking off his 
silver bound foraging cap) " although I must, 
indeed, apologise for the abruptness of my appear- 
ance, yet I trust you will allow me, who am 
no tyro in sweet sounds, to tender my meed of 
praise to one who can without effort ' discourse 
such eloquent music' " 

We have before said the winds were rough, and 
the clouds moving in the sky. At this moment 
a distant sound of muttering thunder trembled 
along the tops of the high mountains. O that 
Rose Raimonde had taken it as a warning, and 
turned from Dearden for ever ! 

" My voice is weak and my skill but simple, 
sir," said Rose, timorously. " I cannot be an- 
noyed at a gentleman's crossing my path. But 
my father will be looking out for me, and I must 
away." 

" I trust, lady," said Dearden, " you will allow 
me to ask whether I behold the fair authoress of 
that sweet song?" 

Here the thunder gave a louder notice of its 
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approach ; and a few heavy drops of rain splashed 
the vine leaves. 

" No, sir," said the sweet girl, in answer, u I 
learned it of a Spanish lady — but I must be 
gone: the clouds cause a deeper shade amongst 
the vines, and the tops of the chestnuts are restless. 
A storm is coming on — excuse me, sir," added 
Rose, moving away. 

" Indeed, fair stranger," said Dearden, pointedly, 
" I did not perceive the dark clouds ; I was 
engaged in looking at the lovely sun. But answer 
me one question, lady, and I will not stop your 
path for an instant : is your father's abode far 
from this spot?" 

" Yes, sir," answered Rose, wrapping her cloak 
more firmly round her, " it is at the farther end of 
the valley, and close to the convent whose cross 
is visible above the tops of the acacias." 

" Nay, then, fair one, my gallantry must excuse 
my boldness. It would be a disgrace to an English 
officer to let a lady trip it so far alone ; and espe- 
cially when a storm is muttering." 

Rose caught at the wards, "an English officer," 
and, at last, without any strong objection on her 
part, Dearden walked by her side. During the 
walk, Dearden managed to make his conversation 
agreeable and interesting. He gained, too, from 
the simple hearted girl, that she was the only 
child of an English gentleman, who had formerly 
held a rank in the army, and lost his wife in 
British India during the time of the war with 
Tippoo Saib. And, also, that Mr. Raimonde threw 
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up his commission immediately after his wife's 
death, and sought the Island of Madeira for the 
purpose of cherishing his living treasure, and 
mourning his dead one. 

Mr. Raimonde had been for some time standing 
at the porch of his cottage, anxiously looking out 
for his daughter. When she appeared, he said:. 
" Why so long out, and in the storm, too, Rose ? 
I thought the closing of the blossoms of your passion 
flower this morning would have given advice. But 
who is this courteous gentleman ? I have to ask 
his pardon ; for in my anxiety for you, my dear 
girl, I did not, at first, perceive a stranger was 
with you." Dearden immediately touched his cap, 
and introduced himself to the father. An invitation 
to partake of the goava and the perfumed pine 
apple immediately followed. 

During the evening, Mr. Raimonde and Captain 
Dearden recounted " moving accidents, by flood 
and field ;" and never did poor Desdemona listen 
with more attention to Othello, than did Rose 
this evening to the young officer's " story of his 
life." 

The next day, Rose Raimonde sought the shade 
of the pomegranate tree. She did not dare to sing 
her wonted song, for fear the handsome young 
soldier should be near ; and it was with hands 
somewhat trembling, that she sounded a few notes 
upon her flageolet. Her heart fluttered when she 
heard them echoed from a flute at a short distance ; 
and felt the additional exquisite shake introduced 
at the end of the melody, as it wrung its quick 
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vibrations on her ear. In a moment after, Dearden 
appeared from between the bright boughs, and 
again he accompanied her home. 

Mr. Raimonde was always ready with his honest 
hand to welcome one* who, he fancied, carried 
in his heart those honourable feelings which best 
adorn the brave of all countries. 

Day did not follow day so quickly as meeting 
followed meeting between Arthur Dearden and 
Rose Raimonde : for the spider had drawn his 
meshes around the simple minded girl's heart. 

And why should we forbear the truth? Why 
linger amidst the flowers, when we know we must 
pass through the brambles'? We will only say, 
then, Rose Raimonde was once the happiest maid 
that ever saluted the rising sun ; but now she 
was the most unhappy creature that ever sighed 
in the Vale of Vines. Dearden had repeatedly 
declared he would make his oner to the father ; 
and he constantly vowed that, immediately after 
he had received moneys from Europe, he would 
marry her. Poor Rose was constantly pressing 
him to make her the only reparation now in his 
power. She still dearly loved him. But the girl 
felt abashed when in her father's presence; and 
she knew her health was suffering on account of 
her mind's sickness. 

Mr. Raimonde was not slow in seeing and 
observing the difference in his daughter's looks 
and spirits, and in perceiving the cause to be in 
her attachment to Dearden. He saw, too, the 
officer's attentions. And he was not averse to all 
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this, for Dearden was a favourite with him ; and, 
as he believed the statements that person made 
relative to his connections and property, Mr. 
Raimonde considered he should be consulting his 
daughter's happiness by encouraging the attach- 
ment. At last, from seeing his daughter's health 
seriously declining, he deemed it right to give her 
notice of his observations. Rose burst into tears, 
immediately her father commenced ; and she 
acknowledged her love for Dearden. But, although 
it was a hard struggle with Rose, yet she ma- 
naged to keep the worst distress of her mind from 
the knowledge of her parent. Mr. Raimonde then 
introduced the subject to Arthur Dearden. He, at 
first, felt embarrassed and alarmed ; but, on finding 
no discovery had taken place, he acknowledged 
his attachment for Rose — and was obliged, at last, 
to fix upon a day for the wedding. 

From the very hour Rose Raimonde's father 
settled with Arthur Dearden for his daughter's 
bridal day, her pure blood ran from its zero, her 
heart; and, as the quicksilver mounts at the 
cheering warmth of the sun, so did the rich fluid 
seek again its natural channel in Rose's cheek ; 
and the tear, which glistened in the eye of Mr. 
Raimonde, when he wrapt his mind in visions of 
his deceased wife, was removed by the smile which 
lighted up his face, as he fancied his child's future 
happiness. 

Many a shrub and many a plant was robbed 
of its blossoms upon the day Rose Raimonde was 
to be wedded to the handsome officer, for she was 
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an universal favourite. Her beauty did not furnish 
her with an enemy, even amongst the homely and 
the vulgar ; for they were awed into silence by 
her excellent understanding and goodness of heart. 
Her father adorned her with the ornaments and 
jewels which had belonged to her sainted mother ; 
and when he looked in her face, as she stood 
glowing with all these rich trinkets upon her, and 
read there the likeness of his wife, all the hus- 
band and the father rose in his soul ; he buried 
his head in his daughter's bosom, and sobbed 
convulsively. 

A long array of smiling, happy forms, with 
the beautiful couple in the centre, moved through 
the Vale of Vines. Rose's heart failed her when 
the procession passed near to the pomegranate tree ; 
but a warm pressure given to her hand by Dearden, 
revived her. The bell of the monastic church 
swung its tenor far and near, when the marriage 
band was descried moving towards the portal. 
Then the gates, on which the miraculous deeds 
of martyrs and saints were carved, rolled on their 
hinges. The whole of the cavalcade poured into 
the dome, and caused a whispering noise to echo 
down the aisle as it moved towards the altar, 
while the organ sent its notes in thunder along 
the roof. The holy priest stood on the porphyry 
steps, with a missal in his hand. The fair couple 
were also ready. Then the minister of God began 
the ceremony. 

At that moment there was a bustle in the crowd ; 
the priest moved his head in the direction of the 
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noise, and a young cadet forced his way past the 
bridal attendants, and cried out — "Holy father! 
I demand of you, in the name of all that is good 
and pure, not to proceed in this contract — that 
Dearden is a villain! — that Dearden has already 
ruined the peace of one family! — that Dearden 
has caused many a heart to mourn which before 
was unacquainted with grief ! — and, I say it before 
you, holy man, and in God's own house, that 
Dearden is married to another ! /" 

Poor Rose instantly fell upon the marble floor, 
at the same time uttering a shriek, which was 
echoed by wild cries from all present. Her father 
rushed instantly to her assistance. 

" Curses kill thee, liar," roared out Dearden, 
and he forced his sword arm to his side ; but the 
wedding suit had fortunately caused him to dis- 
pense with his weapon, and the bright steel was 
quietly lying in the cottage of the injured father. 

" Stop thy impious tongue, thou spotted wretch," 
said the good priest. " Close all the gates ; let 
no one leave this holy place. Father Giovani, 
hasten thee to the governor 5 use not the staid 
step of the holy, but fly with all the lightness and 
speed of a careless soul. And you, my children, 
see this villain does not escape. He must feel 
the law's dread power, now he has disgraced 
with his impious intentions the solemn rights of 
our holy church." 

The governor and his two aides de camp* were 

* Called Capitanoe de Sal. 
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toon within the monastery, and Dearden was given 
in charge to the latter officers. At his own request, 
they took him to their apartment ; for he knew 
the stiletto often does its work when in the hands 
of enraged Portuguese. 

The aides de camp trusted upon Captain Dear- 
den's parole of honour, and as they were anxious 
to visit the guards mounted upon the battery at 
Funchal, they left their prisoner unchecked in the 
apartments. Dearden moved towards the window 
in order to watch the departure of the officers, and 
to take measures for his escape immediately they 
should have galloped out of sight. Looking down 
the valley, he perceived Mr. Raimonde, wrapped 
in his cloak, moving hastily along, and at last 
approach the dwelling where he, Dearden, was a 
prisoner ; presently a light step was heard on the 
stairs, and Mr. Raimonde (with a pale face and a 
trembling lip) softly opened the door, and beckoned 
Dearden to follow him. 

" My preserver," said Dearden, and he instantly 
snatched up his hat and accompanied him. 

Mr. Raimonde moved quickly along, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and not a word was 
uttered by either, until they came under the shade 
of a large walnut tree. Then Dearden broke the 
silence : 

" This is, indeed, kind, dear sir ; I felt you would 
not believe the cruel blackener of my fair fame, 
nor, I am sure, will Rose — " 

Here Mr. Raimonde quickly turned round, and 
seizing Dearden firmly by the throat, exclaimed, 
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" Scoundrel ! that name has roused me— my poor 
child's wrongs will nerve a father's arm. I know 
thee for a fiend. I have had displayed before me 
a convincing proof of your former crimes, and the 
frantic cries of my Rose have betrayed to me her 
ruin." 

Mr. Raimonde then flung Dearden from him, 
and opening his cloak, he took from under it his 
own and the officer's sword. 

" There, wretch !" cried the frantic father, aa he 
cast Dearden's sword on the ground, " thou canst 
not cut my body with thy sword so keenly as thy 
conduct has . done." 

At this moment Mr. Raimonde unclasped the 
fastening of his cloak, the better to prepare for 
the combat. The cowardly villain took advantage 
of the opportunity : for, lighting up his counte- 
nance with all the hate and fury of a fiend, 
he made a lunge at Mr* Raimonde's body. 
Fortunately, Mr. R. was a fine fencer, and, as 
quick as thought, he beat down the point of the 
trenchant blade. 

" Ah ! is it so," cried the father, " thou caibus 
fiend ! No longer will I give thee a brave man's 
chance ; in thy gaudy marriage dress shalt thou fall." 

He then drew a pistol from his side, and, with 
a strong, nervous action, levelled it at Dearden's 
breast. 

" Now think of thy future place of torments, 
for thou art going to thy fit associates." 

Mr. Raimonde then pulled the trigger— the 
weapon discharged its direful entrails— Dearden 
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sprang from the earth with a load -shriek, and 
then fell a lifeless corpse. The hapless father 
tore off the lace frill from the neck of the dead 
man, dipped it in the oozing blood, and placed 
it in his own vest He then slowly left the fatal 
place and turned his steps towards the governor's 
mansion. 

He strode past the attendants, and, without 
ceremony, opened the door leading into that officer's 
library. 

" Welcome, Raimonde," said the governor. " I 
feel for your sad looks, but should you not be 
joyful? Has not the fair flower escaped the 
caterpillar! Nay, look not so wildly — rest on this 
couch—- come, your hand, my noble friend." 

" Governor Alverdo, touch me not. I am no 
longer your friend, but your prisoner : the heart's 
blood of the seducer is on my person, and human 
law must be satisfied. I come for the purpose of 
giving myself up to justice, and I bring with me 
a convincing proof of my guilt — of my rashness." 
Here he drew from his vest the bloody frill, and 
flung it on the floor at the feet of his friend. 

The chief officer, at first, knew not what to 
do. He could and he did feel like a man and 
a father, but he was aware he held an important 
office, and that his bread depended upon the proper 
fulfilment of it. Dearden's body would be soon 
discovered. He saw no other course — he called 
a guard of soldiers, and, with tears in his honest 
eyes, resigned Mr. Raimonde into their hands as 
a prisoner. 
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The law soon gave its dreadful sentence, but 
the corregidor knew the convicted father had 
wielded his sword in his country's battles, and 
commanded that a soldier's death should await him. 

The awful hour came — the file of muskets were 
ready. Mr. Raimonde did not avoid their aim, 
or shrink one hair's breadth. " My wife, my 
sainted wife, I come! I come!" he cried — the 
dreadful tubes did their work, and the form which 
the moment before knew a living principle, fell 
upon the verdure a thing of nought! 

And did not death stop here ? Had not misery 
sufficiently filled her urn 1 No, the " insatiate 
archer" sometimes knows not when he is glutted, 
and misery always likes to make her gleanings 
perfect. Where is poor Rose Raimonde, once the 
pride and ornament of the Vale of Vines ? 

She found, sad girl, how true it is, that 

" The once fallen woman must forever fell." 

Those who formerly courted, now avoided her. A 
woman never forgives a woman's shame. Rose 
Raimonde saw she could only bury her griefs in 
her own desolate cottage, or beneath the lattice 
work under the vines. It was in the latter place 
she suffered a premature illness, (caused by her 
grief of mind), and when she was aware that the 
fruit of her unhappy intercourse with Dearden had 
died before its birth, " a spotless child of sin," she 
felt the circumstance as a blessing from Heaven. 
With her own hands she formed its little grave •, 
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and, while her tears fell upon the sunken face of 
the innocent as it lay in its last cot, she covered 
the small sepulchre with the greenest sods she 
could find beneath the pomegranate tree. 

After this miserable time, Rose's mind, that 
greatest treasure and beauty of the body, appeared 
to leave its mansion. Often was she seen moving 
rapidly amongst the vineyards, even when 

" The sentinel start kept theft watch in the sky." 

Often was she heard to strike a prelude on her 
flageolet, and sing the song which the Spanish lady 
had taught her in happier hours. The unfortunate 
fair one was the very prototype to Sterne's poor 
Maria, 

One day, when winter tipped the tops of the mount- 
ain with crystal, a vine dresser passing near the 
pomegranate tree, saw the form of Rose Raimonde 
extended beneath its branches. He approached. 
Her face wore death's livery. A thin crimson line 
stained her lips. Her hand grasped a kxJk of hair, 
which was tied with a silken snooze, and had worked 
upon it the word " Arthur." While by her side 
was a scrap of paper, upon which the hapless 
maiden had inscribed these lines : 

Do not bury me in the same grave with Arthur Dearden. 
I dare not sleep in the tomb of my father. 
My child will not shudder if his poor mother be laid 
beside him in the Vale of Vines. 



THE CRYSIS PACKET.* 



" And through the drift the snowy clift 
Did send a dismal sheen ; 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— - 
The ice was all between." 



She prest to the north, 

When the winter wind blew; 
And the wave, with its froth, 

O'er her binnacle flew. 



The crew of her deck 

Were the best of their kind ; 
And her chief had no speck 

On his heart or his mind. 



Her wings held the storm, 
As a bird takes the breeze ; 



* This ressel was one of the line of packet ships between New York 
and London. She sailed from England in the winter of 1825, and was 
heard of no more. It is, from circumstances, believed the crew and 
packet perished among the icebergs. 
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While her beautifql form 
Wrote its way on the seas. 



The whale saw the sweep 
Of the bold bearing ship ; 

And it rushed to the deep, 
Like a dog from the slip. 



The son seemed to shrink 
Far away to the west ; 

Yet he just tipt.the brink 
Of the troubled sea's breast 



The dolphin sprung back, 
When the yellow weed stopt ; 

And it sought the warm track 
Where the flying fish dropt 



The fog on the foam 

Gave a chill to the wave ; 
As the swan found a home 

Where the winter birds lave. 



Turn, packet ship, turn ! 

For within thy broad hold, 
Where the swinging lamps burn, 

Slender beauty is cold. 
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Ah, beauty is wild $ 

And the team her cheeks blot : 
For she thinks of her child, 

Far away in his cot. 



She hears her boy cry 

When the wind strikes the sail ; 
And she fancies his sigh 

In the stormy gall's wail. 



Now, man's daring eye 
Has a quickness of fear ; 

While thoughts of home fly 
Through the storm with his tear. 



Fly, fine vessel, fly 

To thy port in the west \ 
For thy watchman's weak cry 

Tells a tale for unrest. 



There 's blood on his lip ; 

There is frost at his heart y 
Ah, he sees the ice dip ! 

And the mighty berg pajt ! 



The crew shriek aloud 
As they trample the deck ; 
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Some rush to the shroud ; 
And all think of a wreck. 



Alas ! like the wheel 
Of the potter it spun ; 

And made the ship reel, 
Like a mote in the sun. 



The ice gave a groan 
To the cry on the mast ; 

And beauty's slight moan, 
In a moment was past. 



There was blood— but, away! 

Away with the thought ! 
My own pulse's play 

Hath a chilly throb caught. 



To bed— ay, to bed:— 
But forget the lost ship 5 — 

Dream not of the dead — 
Or the man's bloody lip. 



TRAVELLER'S REMINISCENCE 



La, U etoit le centre dee qfections, U ee voyaU protege, 
environne dWrcs aimam ; id qu'elle difference, U est 
dbandonne d lui mime, entouri (Pindifferens, *de rivaux> 
ou fflennemi*. 



My thoughts are in my native land ; 

My heart is in my native place 5 
Where willows bend to breezes bland, 

And kiss a streamlet's sunny face. 



Where varied shrubs disperse their scent, 
And raise their blossoms high to heaven : 

As if in calm acknowledgment 
For brilliant hues and virtues given. 



My thoughts are with my youthful days, 
When toil and woe were but a name ; 

When every field had golden ways, 
And pleasure with the day light came. 



J 



1 

■ 
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I bent the rashes to my feet, 
And sought the water's silent flow ; 

I moved along the thin ice, fleet, 
Nor thought upon the death below. 



I culled a violet in the dell, 

Where roses gave a chequered shade ; 
And listened to the village bell, 

So sweet by answering echo made. 



In God's own house on God's own day, 
In neat attire, I bent the knee ; 

A sense of duty made me pray 
And join the choirists 1 melody. 



Now, memory, from her mystic urn, 
Slakes o'er the mind a spring-like rain ; 

And scenes rise up, and strangely bum, 
Like night lights in the ocean's train. 



And still my soul shall these command, 
While sorrow writes upon my face : k *» 

My thoughts are in my native land — * t 
My heart is in my native place. 



•* 

•r 



THE BLIND STRIPLING.* 



I hare no way, and therefore want no eyes ; 
I trembled when I saw : full oil 't is seen, 
Our mean secures us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. 



It is a general idea, that variety forms, to 
those who have the full enjoyment of their senses, 
the very beauty of life. When we observe any 
person deprived of, the use of a faculty or an 
organ, we sigh as we think upon the loss which 
such a being, from such a cause, sustains. Should 
the fine chord of the ear have lost its due 
vibrating power, the notes of some beautiful air 
seem to float upon our own sense, while we grieve 
to know the tones cannot be received by him who 
stands a man amongst us. When a friend's eye 
is as colourless as an alabaster urn without its 
flame, we look at the landscape through our own 
tears. 

Yet, after all, a considerable part of our enjoy- 
ment arises from education and association of ideas. 

•A fact. 
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We most be schooled into a knowledge of the 
sublime and beautiful. 

Some few years ago (this is the way, we believe, 
most stories commence) there lived ^a lad in the 
county of Devon, in England. He was born blind, 
and yet remarkably lively ; and although he had 
an intense anxiety to have the surrounding waters, 
woods, and meadows, depicted upon his cloudy vision, 
still he was never dissatisfied. If he heard a bird 
rise. from the earth in order to shake the dew from 
her feathers and get her wings polished in the 
sun beams, he would mimic her song and then 
laugh at his own skill. He had learned every 
song contained in the budget of an old soldier, 
who bore about with him a wooden leg with which 
he beat time, and an ill rosined fiddle with which 
he spoiled it. 

In every happy circle, the blind boy's merriment 
was to be observed ; and his frankness always 
secured for him a boon companion and kind 
guide. 

He had two sisters, who were singularly affec- 
tionate and _ attentive ; and he returned their love 
by considering them as the very pillars of his 
strength and the comforters and instructers of his 
mind. When the lad felt the warm wind flutter 
about his hair, he would ask the maidens about 
this cheering essence from the All Merciful. And 
then would they tell him of the exquisite power 
of this wind, and try to make him understand 
how it moved over the tops of the forest and 
skimmed along the grass, heralding fruits and 

4 
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flowers. If he held up his face in the open air, 
to catch the light which appeared to him to 
tremble upon his features, the sisters spoke of the 
mighty orb which sends a blessing before it in the 
morning, and leaves another at twilight ere it has 
kissed the ocean. 

It is well known that the scenery of the county 
of Devon is highly picturesque ; and as it was 
the case that the maidens had good sense and 
were nice observers, the sensitive young man drank 
in their explanations with delight. These things 
continued until he had almost attained to manhood. 

His parents were recommended to apply to an 
eminent surgeon for advice, as to the value of an 
operation upon their eon's eyes. The information 
they received was delightful : it plainly appeared 
that sight might be given ! " Joy, joy 1" said the 
blind one, jumping up and clapping his hands 
together repeatedly, "joy, joy — then I shall see 
hedgeflowers like those which my dear sisters have 
put into my hands. I shall know the birds I 
have heard sing. I shall view the moon and the 
planets which are above me." 

He readily submitted to the pain which was 
caused by the operator's instruments. It was 
necessary to put a slight bandage across the eyes 
immediately after the skillful surgeon had done 
his work. But the time came when it was to be 
removed. 

At the earnest request of the sisters, the patient 
was taken to a spot which was supposed to 
command the finest scenery for many miles round. 
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The light was trembling upon tha water. The 
butterflies were flirting about. The sheep hardly 
shook their bells. Every thing spoke of pleasure, 
comfort, and the glory of nature. A happy group 
hung about the anxious boy, ready to enjoy his 
exclamations of delight. 

When all things were nicely arranged, the 
covering was withdrawn from the eye. And the 
searching light traced a way through the delicate 
retina : 

'T was strange ! He stood, but for a moment 

only, like an embodied Grecian statue, and as if to 
receive and yet contend against the overpowering 
beauties which were to beam upon him. And it 
was but for a moment he thus appeared. For, 
with all the marks of disappointment depicted upon 
every line of his features, he shaded his eyes 
with his hands and burst into a violent flood of 
tears. Nor could he now be comforted. His 
favourite sisters redoubled their efforts to please, 
and all who loved him tried to drive away the 
sad spirit which had spoiled his gaiety and taken 
possession of his heart. It was not to be accom- 
plished. He could hardly be got to speak to any 
one. Yet he would often sigh. 

Day after day he pined; and even the stars 
saw his sorrow. Melancholy left the throne for 
consumption ; and death soon sealed up the eyes 
of this once happy stripling of the county of 
Devon. 



PRETTY EYES. 



Thine eyes are loadstars. 



Pretty- eyes, 

Giving smiles and causing sighs : 
Why do men adore thy light? 
Fancy thee to stare of night ? 
Homage pay, as if a spell 
Could beneath thy lashes dwell ? 



Pretty eyes, 

Whether blue as summer skies ; 

Black as jet— as polished too ; 

Brown as autumn's brighest hue : 

Is it colour, form or size, 

Gives the witchery, pretty eyes ? 



Pretty eyes, 

Dearer than the peacock's dyes j 
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Is the magnet in thy tear ? 

Does it in thy joy appear ? 

Silent wounders of the heart, 

Where 5 s the bow which sends the dart 1 



The All Wise 

Gives thy glory, pretty eyes. 

It is mind, eternal mind, 

Which can thus all captives bind. 

'T is a gift to mortals given, 

Telling of its home in Heaven. 



SHE WAS FAIR, SHE WAS FALSE. 



She was fair as a flower ; 
, As false as the snow ; 
So, a pearl is her dower, 
Where corallines grow : 
In the sea is her grave and the wind whispers 

there, 
" She was fair, she was false — she was false, she 
was fair." 
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A youth praised her beauty; 

Then went to the war ; 
'T was a watch word on duty, 
His solitude's star ; 
But he came clad in peace when a cry filled the 

air, 
" She was fair, she was false— die was false, she 
was fair." 



The earl from his tower, 

With gem and with gold, 
Bought her heart in her bower ; 
And she left the fold ! 
But his ship 's on the rock and her ghost whispers 

there : 
" She was fair, she was false — she was false, she 
was fair." 



t# 



THE INDIANS.* 



Mast. — Boatswain — % 

Boats. — Here, master : what cheer % 

Mast. — Good: speak to the mariners: fell to't yarely, or we 
ran ourselves aground : bestir, bestir. 



" We shall have a rough night," said the 
captain of a vessel bound for a plantation in 
South America, in a low tone of voice, to a 
passenger who was leaning on the side of the 
ship near to him. " I would advise you, Major 
Singleton, to see that your children's hammock* 
are secure, and perfectly guarded by a slip of 
planking. I saw a cloud to-day, not larger than 
a Spanish dollar: yet, if I be not very mucli 
mistaken, that cloud will bring with it a power 
strong enough to throw down pillars as well pro- 



* The author was led to imagine this story, from having a drawing 
brought to him, which it was requested he would illustrate by a 
tale. The subject took in a wild cottage ; at the door appeared 
a white man and his young daughter. His son, a lad, was by the 
side of an Indian chief, who was evidently discoursing with the 
father. One of his hands was stretched upon the lad's hair, while 
the other was raised in a declamatory manner. 
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portioned as those which appear upon the coin I 
have mentioned." 

This Major Singleton held a commission in the 
British army. He was a widower ; but the father 
of three children : a daughter who had nearly 
attained to womanhood, a boy of nine years of 
age, and another girl, quite young, were with him 
on board. By the death of his wife, the children 
had become entitled to an estate in South America ; 
and as he found his time hang heavy on his 
hands — for piping peace reigned in Europe at the 
time we revert to — and felt that his receipts were 
not satisfactory, he had embarked with his family 
for the sunny parts of our southern continent. 

" What does the captain say, father ?" called 
out the major's boy, who had, unobserved, come up 
to where the two were conversing. 

" He says, Henry, that I must tie you to your 
hammock, in order to keep you from the caboose, 
where the black cook tells you so many idle stories 
about sea fights. But, go down to the cabin, my 
child, and watch your young sister." 
^ "I have seen several birds to-day : we cannot 
be far from land ?" said the passenger, by way of 
interrogation, and immediately after young Henry 
had left the deck. 

" I am sorry to say," replied the captain, " that 
your children have been at my chronometer and 
jarred it ; and the sun has not given me an 
opportunity of making an observation for some days 
past. I have been used to a southern course, but 



IN 
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our being driven so fax to the north has puzzled 
me. Still I agree with you that we must be 
near the coast" 

As the major felt for the safety of his children, 
he said, in a deliberate but earnest manner, " Do 
you, really, captain, expect any danger to-night ?" 

" I have been many years upon this element, 
(let go that brace there, boy), and I never before 
saw such strong signs of a tempest. Only look at 
my huge, clumsy mate ! you must have generally 
observed him rough and apparently harsh towards 
the crew — he evidently has seen the little cloud 
which I have mentioned. He is now quite subdued ; 
does not throw away a single word ; and goes to 
work as if there were a coffin in the ship. I 
must away ; the men shall not see that the cloud 
has left its shadow upon my brow. And as for 
you, sir, a kind Providence will never injure such 
beautiful children as you are blessed with." 

" " Their worth, captain, makes me the more 
anxious. My eldest girl is the only miniature I 
have of a dead wife ; and God knows if " 

He turned away and went below; while the 
captain encouraged his men with all the tact of a 
friendly and observing preceptor. 

The major got his children to sit by him upon 
the travelling trunks which were secured in the 
cabin. As he smoothed down the fine hair of his 
first born, he thought how dreadful it would be 
for the sea to spread it upon the billow. " My 
Mary," he whispered to her, " do not forget to 
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make Henry and his sister say their prayers to- 
night. We are upon a treacherous element, my 
good girl, and preparation is always a duty." • 

" They always do say their prayers, father ; 
but why, my kind parent, do you press it par- 
ticularly to-night ? Ah, me ! I know the cause : 
that depression of spirit is again upon you which 
you had for so many weeks after " 

The mild girl paused in her speech, yet pressed 
that finger of her father's which had a mourning 
ring upon it 5 and then continued — 

" But do not be sad, my father. You must go 
to your couch early ; nay," added she playfully, 
" I shall be angry if you do not. Henry shall 
wake you in the morning 5 and you and I will then 
stoop over little Ellen's mattrass, and we '11 laugh 
to see how the saucy thing can sleep amidst the 
rocking." 

" In the morning /" thought the parent : " the 
morning / /" 

" Father," said Henry, " the cook is going to 
let me see him fish for a shark to-morrow. I 
should not like to be thrown into the sea, there 
are so many of those creatures about the 6hip." 

" To-morrow /" — the father felt a chill as if a 
cold wire had been drawn through his heart. 

While these observations were occurring, little 
Ellen was becoming sleepy upon her parent's lap : 
and, at last, he resigned the child to Mary, in 
order that she might be put into her cot. 

<c A bird ! a bird !" cried Henry, as a cross 
bill, evidently terrified, flew into the cabin. The 
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creature was easily caught, and as the boy- 
grasped it, he said, " How the poor thing's heart 
beats." 

A confirmation, thought the father, of a storm. 

The moments wore away ; and Major Singleton 
managed to get his three children to their resting 
places. But after having done so, he bethought 
him that he would disturb his eldest daughter, and 
warn her of the coming danger. 

I am not asleep, father. I have been watching 
you. I cannot rest while you are awake and 
anxious." 

" Mary, I will not withhold from you that a 
storm will soon pass over the ship. Dress yourself; 
but keep in your bed." 

The parent then went to the carpenter, and 
procuring sufficient materials for his purpose, ma- 
naged, with the assistance of the good hearted 
captain, to screw on a board against the births of 
each of his children. 

Then, our passenger sat himself down to reflect. 
A remarkable quietness reigned ; and yet the lamp 
began to be strongly agitated. Dash came some 
heavy drops against the stern lights. " It is coming, 
sir," said the captain, moving into the cabin and 
shaking the drift from his rough watch coat. '"I 
have put the vessel into the best trim " 

Whew ! came the wind, as if the night hag 
whistled a signal for destructioon. 

The captain rushed up the stairs. A squall came 
over. The men trampled the deck ; the huge mate 
called ; the storm began to fret 
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" Father, dear father," said Mary from her ham- 
mock, ".do not fear for us: our mother's spirit 
will protect us." 

" God of Heaven grant it, my child." 
The thunder rolled as if the Almighty walked, 
in all his majesty, across the sea ; and the light- 
ning rushed into the cabin, and almost hissed in 
its streaming. 

" How blue that flash was, father," said Mary. 
The captain was heard to cry out on the deck, 
" Keep her up as close as the wind will allow. Let 
another man go to the wheel." 

The ship was pressed and strained in every 
part, and the hull seemed to cry out with agony. 
The major ascended to the deck. " You had 
better keep below," cried the captain ; " we have 
just lost a man from the bowsprit — the wind still 
blowB on shore, and the sea has so canted the 
ship's bows to leeward, that she makes more lee 
than headway. Unless the wind changes, I fear 
the worst." 

" I saw by that flash of lightning," said a man 
on the shrouds — but here the thunder drowned his 
sentence, and crash came the mast whereon the 
wretched speaker was clinging. 

"My children! my children!" cried Major 
Singleton ; and he rushed below. Henry was 
awake and frightened, and the youngest was 
crying. " Up in a moment, my motherless ones ; 
cling fast to your father; do not fear that you 
can hurt him — cling, as if you were going to 
lose him." 
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An unusual noise occurred at the moment the 
parent came upon deck with his children. Every 
sail which the captain had run the risk of hoisting, 
except the foresail, was carried away. The major 
snatched hold of a rope and lashed his children 
to the vessel in as protected a situation as possi- 
ble ; he also held his grasp of the cord, but kept 
himself sufficiently free to allow of his assisting 
the crew. A heavy booming sound was heard at 
a distance from the ship. " Oh," said the captain, 
"then we are indeed near the rocks — that noise 
was caused by the splitting of our jolly boat 
which left us at the beginning of the storm. God 
of mercy, what a shock I — no vessel can stand 
this " 

" Oh, father, I am so tired and so cold," said 
Henry 5 " but we will all die together." 

The pumps began to choke, and some of the 
crew acted like madmen ; but the huge mate 
seemed endued with an unnatural strength, although 
the lightning shewed that the rough fellow thought 
of his old mother in her lone cottage : for there 
was a big tear under his shaggy brow. 

" A raft ! a raft !" cried the captain ; but at 
the moment he was giving the order, a sea boomed 
across the vessel — struck both the men from the 
wheel and dashed them against the capstan. The 
blood came from the mouth of one of the poor 
fellows, and death had evidently secured him ; the 
other tried to rise — staggered — and laid again 
upon the deck only to be smothered by the water. 
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Some heavy barrels had unfortunately got loose, 
and they rolled impetuously from side to side. 

The captain had just managed to get below, 
for the purpose of securing some valuables, when 
the billows came in on the starboard side, and 
seemed to rush down the cabin stairs after him. 
They filled the vessel, and in their whirling vortex 
the commander was drawn from the cabin. Major 
Singleton managed to catch hold of his neck 
handkerchief, as the water swept him near the 
miserable family. But, alas I for the poor major — 

"Oh, Henry! Henry!! father! father!!" 
cried out the girls, at the same moment. "Henry 
is overboard, father! Henry is overboard!!" 

Too true ! the wave, which took the whole 
breadth of the ship, had snatched up the chilled 
boy; and as the father looked at its retreating 
power, the lad's hand and arm were perceivable 
half way up the mounted water. 

" I cannot — I dare not leave these two defenceless 
ones," shrieked out the father, " but then my boy ! 
my boy ! O, spirit of my sainted wife 5 thy child, 
thy favourite child's fair face is pressed beneath 

the billow." An awful thunder cry was all the 

answer the sad man received. " But you shall 
not have these," cried he, frantically 5 & no ! you 
shall not have these ;" and then he pressed the 
remaining pledges so strongly to his breast, as to 
pain them by his wild action. 

Many of the crew by this time were washed off. 
The captain had partly recovered himself, but he 
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was still panting and faint from the power of the 
water upon him. The ship was evidently driving 
towards the shore, for the sound of the breakers 
was heard. 

Day began to give a sickly light. The vessel 
had become water logged ; and one of her sides 
was slowly going down. The major managed, 
with his family, to get to the opposite gunwale ; 
as did the captain. At the time this was accom- 
plished, the hull became perfectly motionless, and 
the water appeared quite subdued : but a ehadow, 
as broad as that thrown from the vast Andes, 
moved on and curtained every thing which had 
been in view of the sufferers. The captain 
turned his head, and then exclaimed, u It is all 
over with us /" One could indeed have fancied 
that the mighty mountains we have just mentioned 
were following the terrible shadow. Down sunk 
the ship as a child's toy — and away went the 
wretched beings upon the surf. 

Although the major, when on board, had lost 
some of his presence of mind in his anxiety, yet 
now he strove with all the power and calmness 
of one who feels that a merciful Being takes 
charge of honesty and unspotted hearts. He was 
a fine swimmer, and managed to hold up his two 
girls until he had secured some pieces of wreck 
whereon they could float. Near to him the huge 
mate was floundering ; and all of a sudden he 
uttered an awful shriek: it was certain that a 
shark had lacerated him — the afflicted man cried 
out, " My mother, my poor old mother," and 
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quivered in the water, as he sunk down, in such 
a manner as to shew that his limbs were at the 
moment shaken between the jaws of the sea 
monster. 

The father managed to keep his children's legs 
from the deep. Mary's eyes were closed ; but 
Ellen did not appear to have suffered. They were 
driven about for a long time, until even the major 
became exhausted. At length he could hear the 
shingles upon the shore sound whilst disturbed by 
the billows ; and, once or twice, he thought the 
wreck upon which he and his children were 
clinging, had gained a landing; but, like trou- 
bles — which tread on the heels of each other — 
the after billows still further cheated him. A 
chance occurred : he grasped hold of his drooping 
ones. With a maddening effort, he got his feet 
upon the sand. He rushed towards the shore. 
He gained it. But it was all he could do ; his 
strength was completely spent He. fell with 
violence; nor had he sensation enough to know 
whether, by his fall, his children sustained any 
injury. 



When the heart's blood of the tired father 
returned to its accustomed channel and he opened 
his eyes once more to this world's beams, a 
strange looking being was chafing his limbs and 
supporting him. It was a white man; but 
dressed in all the wildness of the savage. The 
hair upon his head and chin was long and 
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disordered. His rifle laid on the sand by his side. 
" My Henry ! my children ; I want my children," 
murmured the father. 

" Thank God !" cried the rough looking being, 
in a musical voice and almost overcome with joy, 
" thank God ! that I hear once more a fellow 
countryman's voice." 

"My children; my children — I want my 
children." 

" Your children are safe. I have placed them 
under yon protecting bank ; and let me prevail 
upon you to make an effort to get to them : for 
the Indians will soon be here. I have long 
sojourned amongst them, but they may not act so 
honestly by you as they have done by me." 

He had hardly uttered these words, when a 
frightful whoop rung above the jungle which 
looked down upon the shore, and the sons of the 
forest sprung forth from the brushwood. 

" Kneel," said the strange white man to the 
major, " kneel, for your life. Nay, away with 
your European pride, kneel, for the sake of your 
children. You are safe ;" continued he, after a 
pause — "the chief has evidently watched us for 
some time — but you are safe, for Silver Ring 
(yon tall Indian with the red plume and the silver 
wire round his neck) shews the emblem of peace 
in that long pipe with its red bowl and party- 
coloured feathers. Do not appear over anxious 
about your children. I have long stvujieji *&e 
actions and wiles of these people, and I will: warn 
you when danger occurs." 
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The chief, called Silver Ring, had, by this 
time, observed the daughters of the major, and in 
a rude manner dragged the tremblers from their 
resting place* Their father rushed between them 
and the Indian. The latter scowled ; nor was it 
until the strange white man had strenuously 
interceded, that the savage could subdue the 
passion which agitated his thin lips. 

The dance of the calumet commenced \ and 
while it was going on in ail its poetical wildness, 
the major and his rough fellow countryman made 
themselves acquainted with each other's history ; 
indeed, but a few minutes passed away before they 
seemed to have exchanged hearts — such is the 
force of affection between natives of the same clime 
when far from the scenes of their childhood. 

It appeared to please the strange dressed man 
to hear his companion was a soldier. He, himself, 
had been one, and had become a favourite with 
these savages, by having instructed them in the 
tactics of European warfare. His history proved 
that he too had been shipwrecked. " You must 
take a part in their wars," said he, in continuation, 
" for a lazy disposition here would bring ruin upon 
you and your family; and there is no present 
means of escape. But why so sad, sir?" 

" My boy is , drowned," said the father, while 
the tears rolled down his face. 

" Hide those sorrows now ; let not these heart- 
less beings see your grief. I observe an eye 
watching us, (but take no notice of it), and I like 
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not the glance it casts upon your eldest daughter : 
Silver Ring's eye is too hot." 

This Silver Ring had attained to a smattering 
of the English tongue, through the means of the 
strange being we have introduced to our readers, 
and by having bartered with traders living far to 
the north. He came up to the major and said, 
" White man, thou must earn thy mess or starve ; 
but what canst thou do?" The person who was 
questioned snatched up the rifle of his rough 
dressed countryman, and brought down a very 
small bird which was darting above him. It 
happened to fall at the very feet of the chief; 
and this action immediately raised the major in 
his estimation. The strange white man, whose 
name, by the bye, was (and we shall now call 
him) Clifford, took advantage of the moment, and 
told Silver Ring that the strangers before him 
belonged to a warlike family, and that the father 
was ready to bare his arm for the tribe : in case 
he were allowed to carry his children with him 
whenever it was necessary to march." The chief's 
eye was every now and then fixed upon Mary, 
and he evidently did not like the proposition 
which was attached to the parent's services — but 
the gaining of a skillful comrade from the white 
race was a source of joy, and the notice of it to 
the tribe caused strange glee. 

The father was tired, and anxious to get away 
from the smothering civilities which the savages 
displayed. " You shall go with me," said Clifford, 
"and I will prove to you that these creatures 
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revere me. They have helped me to build a 
dwelling, which you will say bears, as far as 
circumstances will allow, some resemblance to an 
European cottage. I had my birth house in mind 
when I helped to erect it The place has received 
many a midnight tear of mine ; and if I did not 
live in the hope of having my bones rest in my 
dear country, I — but, pshaw — and yet I cannot 
help it — John Clifford is no savage at heart. O, 
sir, my father, mother, every one of my line, may 
be beneath the earth, but still I could fall down 
upon that earth, and, alive, be ready to have the 
ground piled upon me, rather than live and die 
so far from the land where comfort sought "me, 
and day light awakened me up to happiness. 

During these remarks, the major secured his 
daughters within his grasp, and they went along 
with his new friend. The cottage, if we may so 
term it, which Clifford had mentioned, did indeed 
surprise him — for, independent of its general 
characteristics, the occupant had encouraged the 
beautiful trailing shrubs of our country to display 
their entwining flowers around and upon it The 
huts of the Indians were situated at a considerable 
distance from this spot 

\ 
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An active time came on. The incursions of 

neighbouring hordes brought the major into action ; 

and it was well they did so, for he was drooping 

sadly from thinking of Henry. Yet he did not 
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lose sight of the welfare of his remaining children, 
and never went away without having consulted 
Clifford and guarded against his daughters being 
annoyed. After this, a peaceable period occurred 
amongst these savages. And during this time it 
happened that Clifford did not come near the 
major or his children for a whole day. This 
was remarkable, and it made the father anxious. 
Evening came on. After looking well about, 
and giving some straying savages a farewell for 
the night, Major Singleton and his Mary and 
Ellen retired within Clifford's cottage. 

During the night, and when the hum of insects 
took the place of the day breeze, a flapping sound 
occurred at the lattice of the building in which 
Majdr Singleton and his family were reposing ; 
and lihen a cry, like that made by the goat- 
sucker,* awakened the family. 

"What is that, father?" said Mary. 

" Nothing, my child, but a bird which likes to 
talk to the stars. 1 ' 

" Hist ! hist ! major !" said a voice from the 
place where the noise came from. 

"Ah! is it you, Clifford?" 

" Be silent and listen to my whispering ; drink 
in every word, for I bring you comfort, but, for 
God's sake, let no exclamation escape from you : 
your boy, Henry, is safe — nay, I implore of you 
to subdue even your prayers. But he is in the 
hands of Silver Ring, who, at this time, knows 

* Or, nightjar. 
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the boy's relationship to you. Ever since die 
youth was thrown upon the beach, he has been 
hidden in a cave from the tribe, for fear they 
might destroy him. I have seen the lad ; this 
will account for my absence. I fear, from circum- 
stances, which I have not time to explain and 
detail, that Silver Ring has some design against 
you or your 8; yet, let me urge you to control 
your feelings, in case you should meet with 
Henry in the chief's possession. I have still 
further news : I saw a ship hovering upon the 
coast yesterday, but the wind pressed her off; by 
her shape she must be a British vessel. I will 
keep a sharp look out for her to-morrow. I hear 
a sound in the wood, which is caused either by a 
snake or, what is as wary, an Indian. God 
bless you I kiss Ellen for me; — hush! — good 
night, good night." 

The next morning Major Singleton sat on the 
outside of the dwelling, and Ellen was toying by 
his side; but Mary was requested to keep within* 
An Indian was seen coming along the prairie, 
and his dignified gait soon proved he was Silver 
Ring. But what was it he was carrying upon 
his shoulders? the father soon saw that it was 
his Henry. The chief approached with his bur- 
then. Ellen recognized her brother, but she was 
too much afraid of his companion to do otherwise 
than crouch at her father's side and look at him 
who had so often been her kind playmate. Silver 
Ring placed the boy fronting his father. 

"White man, is not this stripling the warrior's 
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son?" The major nodded and extended his arms; 
but Henry did not stir — ("He has been schooled 
to this, dear boy ! by Clifford," thought the parent.) 
" Chieftain ! thy long haired daughter must be 
the red man's wife." 
"Never, Silver Ring, never!" 
"Warrior, dost thou love this youth?" 
The father put his hand upon his heart 
" Then mark me, white man," and here the 
savage ran his hands through Henry's hair, as if 
he already revelled in the joy which the scalping 
of the boy would cause him, " mark me : this 
head shall lose its ornament, and the fire fly eye 
shall be quenched, if you refuse me — give me 
the maiden, and your son shall become as great 
a hunter as Silver Ring." 

The father answered, " Let the sun sink and 
rise again ere you have my determination ;" for he 
hoped for succour by that time from the source 
which Clifford had mentioned. 

" Be it so," cried the chief; and he grasped 
the hand of the boy in order to carry him away 
again. Poor lad ! he could not control his self- 
possession any longer : " Father, father ! save me 
from this man — I will not go with you ;" and he 
struggled and cried. But the Indian only gave 
a savage laugh; and' just as he would have 
secured a fluttering dove, so did he subdue the 
sobbing boy and carry him off. While Silver 
Ring remained in sight, the major kept his eyes 
upon the little bent up form of his child ; and 
when distance cheated his eyes, he turned his 
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glance to the sky, and, as Sorrow sent her cold 
line down his face, he muttered out, "Thy will 
be done : for Thou art merciful." He retired 
once more to his domicile. 

After this, many of the tribe were seen running 
to and fro in such a manner as to prove that 
something remarkable had occurred. It turned out 
that they had seen " a winged canoe on the 
water." This was certainly the ship of whose 
appearance the major had had notice. Clifford, 
in his rough dress, now came forward, and when 
an opportunity occurred he thus spoke to his friend. 
" I find that this ship has been sent from Europe 
in consequence of the wrecking of your vessel, 
and in order to ascertain her fate and that of 
her crew : your captain having had government 
documents on board. A boat has touched the shore, 
but at my persuasion the sailors have rowed it 
again to the ship ; for I informed the commanding 
officer of the situation of yourself and your family, 
and stated my fears for your safety, provided the 
seamen were allowed to come on land. I have 
appointed that the boat shall be near the large 
chestnut tree against the creek, at the moment 
the moon is seen above the blue point of yonder 
mountain. You, with your children, must steal to 
the spot; and do not forget your gun: for we 
may have bloody work." 
" 1 will not leave without my Henry." 
"Fear not for him," continued Clifford; "he 
shall be there too. I have seen him ; he is a 
noble lad I and seems already to have gained a 
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Httle of the tall chiefs cunning and courage. We 
had better not be seen discoursing together." 

Silver Ring joined the party, and shewed, by 
the fiendish smile which he gave the father, his 
full determination to act as he had threatened ; 
should the major's answer make it necessary. 

A council fire was soon after called ; but neither 
Clifford nor the major were invited. This did not 
appear strange to the former, although it was 
singular. It plainly shewed that the Indians 
were consulting how they should act, in case of 
the landing of the white men from the winged 
canoe. When this meeting broke up, a cry from 
the savages proved that they had made 119 tltt r 
minds to a desperate step. / •'* 



It is seldom the case that the flight of time 
can be considered as a blessing; Man generally 
looks back with a sigh ; and has an anxiety to 
know the number of years which are still to be 
allowed him. But who will not believe that the 
major considered the passing of the period between 
his usual hour for retirement and the moon's rising 
on this night as a blessing? His soul was full 
of anxiety as he looked up at the blue ridge of 
the mountain and longed for the appearance of 
the night's comforter. And forth, at last, she 
came, to kiss the pearls which hung upon the 
teeming earth and to add flashings to the " ever 
s 
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sounding sea." The night birds screamed a 

welcome to her, and the father blessed her light. 

Away —crouching — quietly — stole the parent and 

his scarce breathing daughters. A sombre form was 

just discerned beneath the shade of the chestnut 

tree: it was Clifford. Just after the friends 

clasped one another's hands in silence, Clifford 

whispered — " Hush ! " — They listened : — a light 

step, like the patting of a fawn, sounded upon the 

grasa. It came nearer, and proved to have been 

caused by the approach of Henry. But the boy, 

not knowing whom he might have to encounter* 

held up the tomahawk of Silver Ring with all 

f*he sauciness of a warrior. His father's voice 

Tijjbdved him ; he dropped the weapon ; and it wals 

grievous to hear the litlle fellow's hysterical sobs. 

There was blood upon the boy, and the sire 

observed it. The child, by an effort to recover 

himself, explained its appearance. " I have killed 

him — I chopped .Silver Ring upon the head when 

he was asleep." "My brave boy!", said the 

major, as he hugged his son. " I am sorry for 

this," muttered Clifford ; " this circumstance lessens 

the chance of getting away in safety. I would that 

the boat were here !" 

A frightful yell now ran its sound through the 
woods and echoed around the mountains. u 'T is 
as I feared," cried Clifford ; " they have found 
the dead body of Silver Ring ; und will soon be 
upon us." 

The Indians were dispersing themselves, and 
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angle cries told that some of these blood hounds 
were coming near. " I would to God that the 
ship's boat was at the shore 1" 

An Indian gave a leap towards the chestnut 
tree ; Clifford, with Silver Ring's axe, rushed 
towards him in his spring, struck him on the 
cheek, and the savage elided on his back in all 
the contortions of painful death. 

" Keep your gun to your shoulder, major !" 
He did so; and another Indian staggered and 
tumbled amongst the younger part of the group. 

" Out of the way, my children 1" said the 
major, and he gave a death blow, to the fallen red 
man with the butt of the gun. 

" We must have the aid of a Merciful Power 

ere long," said Clifford, jauxiously, " or our hearts' 

blood will be streaming upon the ground. She 

comes I she comes ! — the boat ! the boat !" Then 

he roared out, with all his power, to the rowers, 

"Hasten, hasten — pull — pull — or death is our 

portion — pull, pull away, to save your brother 

Britons — one more stroke — to land, my lads! ijf 

land ! " }" 

The sailors sprung to shore and gave their 

honest cheering ; and then arranged themselves so 

as to cover the retreat of the family. Clifford 

snatched hold of the children. He was not oyer 

nice in the way he handled them. He put them 

into the boat. " Turn, major, turn, your babes 

are safe; nay, never mind any more loading-*- 

to the boat — to the boat." Major Singleton calmly 

took his station in the skiff; the sailors followed, 
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and Clifford pushed the boat off, and as he did 
so, jumped in. The party had scarcely got to 
ply their oars, when the whole tribe sought the 
beach, and sent a shower of arrows towards the 
sea. They did but little injury ; yet Henry 
became senseless. " My poor boy is wounded," 
cried the father, in agony. " No, father,", said 
Mary, " but he is delirious ; he has been muttering 
wildly about Silver Ring ever since he joined us 
— his having killed the chief has disordered bis 
mind." 

It was some time before the child could be got 
over the horror which was upon him from having 
destroyed the Indian. But it is useless lor us to 
carry this story any farther. Suffice it to say, 
that the family at last got safe to the West 
Indies. Major Singleton procured a passage to 
England for Clifford ; and it is hardly necessary 
to add, that he took such means as made his visit 
to the land of his fathers, as far it could be, 
comfortable and consoling. 



1 






A MOTHER. 



" But thou art fair ; and at thy birth, dear boy, 

Nature and fortune joined to make thee great ; ** 

Of nature's gifts thou mayest with lilies boast, 

And with the half blown rose." 



Where is there a vision sweeter 
Than a boy and happy mother ! 

He makes her hours fly the fleeter ; 
She can all his sorrows smother. 



What a look is that she gives him, 
When he curves his arms around her ! 

Oh, her very soul receives him — 
The bliss of Heaven sure has bound her ! 



See him lean his cheek, so smiling, 
On her lap — and raise his lashes ; 

Mark his hand the time beguiling 
With her ear drops' dancing flashes. 



198 FAREWELL TO POESY. 

Little knows the fair haired fellow 
She is asking God for blessings ; 

When her blossom, ripe and mellow, 
Will not have her kind caressings. 



Little is that mother dreaming 
Of his grief, when he must mingle 

Where no parent will be beaming — 
Where each heart is cold and single. 



Out, alas ! — ne'er think of grieving, 
While so sweet a picture's glowing : — 

Thoughts of home we should be weaving-— 
Prayers of hope should now be flowing ! 



FAREWELJL. TO POESY 



Source of my jay, ftource of my tears, 
i give to thee a last farewell, 

I fling afar thy hopes, thy fears — 
I '11 strike no more a throbbing shell. 



FAREWELL TO POESY. 199 



Since morning's dawn first kist my face, 
And shewed me earth, and sea, and sky, 

My soul has been thy dwelling place ; 
And thou hast made me deeply sigh. 



In boyhood's days I sat and wept, 
While other lads would laugh and play ; 

And through the wood alone I crept, 
While they from flower to flower would stray. 



The cooling of a once hot friend, 
Hath been to me creation's frown ; 

An$ though I knew his smiles would end, 
My spring of life seemed trodden down. 



Still, thou wert kind : those days of bliss ! 

That fine old rose tree's scent and shade I 
The blessing with a parent's kiss ! 

The gentle deeds of a fond maid I 



The twilight clouds have angels been ; 

The stars have sung through midnight's pall ; 
I 've heard a voice where wild birds lean, 

Like fairies, o'er the waterfall. 



The organ's cry adown the aisle, 
Was laden with the cherubim : 



DO FARE.VELL TO PtfBSY. 

I Vc seen the ocean frown, and mft 
. And fancied God upon its brim. 



But— these shall go, ay, all depart; 

And though the words are like a knell, 
Yet, lip thus answers fbr my heart : 

Sihf 1, away ! and, fare thee well ! 
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